





Polarehrome 


Mode! CT-926 


Solid state was great 


A cool new idea tav:civone rast 


longer. So Hitachi can give you 
Better Backing: 10 years on 


when Hitachi first introduced ° 


it. Now Hitachi moves out front In color | Vv, 


again. PolarChrome is the new 
generation of solid state. 
Hitachi designs and manu- 
factures its own picture tubes 
and chassis components, 
producing a totally integrated 
solid state video system. This 
PolarChrome system runs 
cooler because it uses less 
electricity. No more, in fact, 


than a 100-watt light bulb. 

The PolarChrome system 
gives you color as clear and 
natural as if you were on the 
scene. Sometimes even clearer. 
From channel to channel, 
locked in, automatically. 

And because there is less 
heat in the PolarChrome system, 


transistors, 2 years on picture 
tube, | year free service. 

PolarChrome. Hitachi 
makes it. Hitachi backs it. And 
fine stores are selling it in a full 
range of styles and sizes. See 
the cool TV today. 


HITACHI 


Believably better. 
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To smoke 
or not to smoke. 


That is the question. 

With all the slings and arrows that have been aimed at smoking, you 
may well be wondering why you smoke at all. 

If you don’t smoke nobody is urging you to start. 

But if you do smoke, you may enjoy it so much you don't want to stop. 

There’ the rub. Because if you do smoke, what do you smoke? 

The cigarettes of the past provided a lot of smoking pleasure but they 
also delivered a lot of the ‘tar’ and nicotine the critics have aimed at. 

And most of the new wave brands with low ‘tar’ and nicotine 
taste like a lot of hot air. a 

But now Vantage has entered the scene. VANTAGE. 

Vantage is the cigarette that succeeds in cutting | | ‘ | 
down'‘tar’and nicotine without compromising flavor:| | 

While Vantage isn’t the lowest ‘tar'and nicotine | 
cigarette you'll find, it probably is the lowestone | i 
youll enjoy smoking. > Vantace fre 

If you smoke, try a pack of Vantage es, siibeietes Os 
And if you don’t, why not show this ad é : — 
to someone who does. 

It might settle the question. 


— 











A. Vy, rey, oa => 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined — 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg, nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar” 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR. ‘76. 





A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Autumn is a season of bonfires, pep rallies, red-dogs and touch- 
downs—as well as the time for presidential candidates to make their 
climactic quadrennial sprint toward Election Day. “Both football and 
press-the-flesh politics are peculiarly American institutions,” says As- 
sociate Editor James Atwater, the writer of this week's cover story 
who has observed those peculiarities at close hand for three decades 

Atwater began his journalistic career on a festive note at age 16, 
when he put in a summer stint for the Springfield (Mass.) Union 
The only staffer on hand at the paper's two-man Westfield bureau 
on V-J day, he recalls, “I took my typewriter, set it on a windowsill. 
and wrote about what I could see before me: a grand, impromptu cel- 
ebration in the town square. It was a great moment for a kid raised 
on The Front Page.” 

After graduating from Yale in 1950, Atwater had his first look at 

antonio suanec national politics as a trainee in 
= TIME’s Washington bureau 
Sports were blended into his 
career six years later when he 
covered Big Ten games as a 
correspondent in TIME’s De- 
troit bureau and wrote the 
SPoRT section before ending 
up as a NATION writer in time 
for the Kennedy- Nixon race of 
1960. “The debates that year 
were the most gripping TV of 
the period,” he says. “We all 
used to organize our week 
around those nights.” Atwater 
expects to spend some fascinat- 
ing nights this year when Car- 
ter and Ford debate. 

Of course, the 1976 cam- 
paign began a long time ago, 
for politicians and journal- 
ATWATER, CHIU & HOPKINS ists alike. Reporter-Research- 

ers Eileen Chiu and Anne 
Hopkins have been busy with the rush of political events since early 
spring. For Washington Correspondent Dean Fischer, who has 
switched back and forth over G.O.P. turf this year, the campaign has 
been a mixed affair. “Can a refugee from the Reagan campaign find 
a haven in the White House?” he asks. That may not be too difficult, 
since Fischer covered the President for two years. including the early 
primaries. Says he: “It’s like coming home again.” 

Washington Correspondent Stanley Cloud, who has been on the 
road or in Plains, Ga., with Carter for nearly a year, finds the as- 
signment unexpectedly rewarding. Says he: “Cynics complain that 
within the confines of a presidential campaign—with all its jet planes 
and buses and motorcades—one learns nothing at all about Amer- 
ica. I disagree. I've learned more about America, about the astound- 
ing diversity of this country, than I ever knew before.” 
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Does this kind of 
environmental arithmetic 
add up 
to you? 


capture each 1% of the emissions 


So far. Bethlehem Steel has spent 
about $400 million just to buy and 
install the hardware to clean up a 





major portion of the air an 
at our various operations 


In the next five years, we 

project spending at least $600 
million more for pollution and 
environmental health controls 


But as we try to approach perfection. 


we re faced with increasingly tough 
technical problems and with sky 


rocketing costs 


Case in point: In 1959, we placed 
into operation a baghouse dust 
collector, which cost approximately 
$444,000, to collect emissions from 
an electric furnace shop. It’s 
estimated that this baghouse 
captures 93.8% of the emissions 
from that shop 


Then. in 1972, we installed a 
second baghouse at this shop, at a 
cost of $2.424,000, to further 
reduce fugitive emissions (those 
emissions not discharged through 
a stack). It’s estimated these two 
baghouses capture 99.3% of the 
total emissions 


Some simple long division shows 
we spent about $4.700 to capture 
each 1% of the emissions in the first 
93.8% ...and about $440,000 to 


in the next 5.5%! This is one example 
of the kind of environmental 
arithmetic we're up against 


What lies ahead? Depending 
upon how far regulatory agencies 
go in stringent interpretation of 
present laws and regulations, we 
may be faced with spending 
hundreds of millions more to try to 
remove the last traces of pollution 


Is it time fora 

rearrangement of priorities? 
We are faced as a nation with 
troublesome alternatives. Do we 
continue our headlong rush to 
implement some of the air and 
water clean-up standards that 
have yet to be proved necessary 

or even sound — or shall we give 
equal consideration to our energy 
requirements, to modernization and 
expansion, and to other priorities? 


We believe the national interest 
now requires that we face up to the 
dual necessity of preserving our 
environment while at the same time 
assuring Our economic progress 


Our booklet, “Steelmaking and 
the Environment; tells more about 
the problems of pollution and what 


we re dk ING to help solve them. For 
a free copy, write: Public Affairs 
Dept.. Room 476-T, Bethlehem 
Steel Cx rp Bethlehem. PA 18016 












































hel copy of 


the Chemex “Welcome” Booklet 


p CHEMEX, Dept M 
Pittsfield, Mass. 01201 








WHERE THE SEA 
COMES ASHORE 


} " 


jays at the Quality Inn 
total oceanfront resort 


veen St Augustine and Dav 
For information write 


» Marineland 
(353% Dept. A 


Rt. 1, Box 122 


St. Augustine, Fl. 














The tote is big, roomy and smart. 
Perfect for stashing all your mis- 
cellany when you shop, travel, 
picnic or go to the beach Dur- 
able reinforced beige canvas 
Adjustable red strap for shoulder 
or hand carry. 14%2"x11%2"x5". 
TIME logo in red and black ap- 
pears on extra side pocket — 
handy for your favorite magazine 
or newspaper. Only $11.95 plus 
$1.00 for postage and handling 


And for those rainy days, be 
color coordinated and carry the 
matching TIME umbrella. Ideal 
size for men and women. $12.95 
plus $1.00 for postage and han- 
dling, 


TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595, 
Trenton, New Jersey 06807 
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What a Bash! 


To the Editors 

The Democratic National Conven- 
tion may have been “the lull before the 
lull.” but the Republican National Con- 
vention [Aug. 23] made me proud to be 

an independent 
Sherry Soloman 
Houston 


What a bash! 
Addalee Jacobson 
San Diego 


Where did the convention’s Reagan 
fanatics get those obnoxious horns? I'm 





for President 


and still am 


glad I was 
Ford 

Richard Carr 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


Perhaps after the Republicans get 
creamed in November and the moder- 
ate Democrats realize that Carter will 
never be able to keep his promises, the 
disillusioned from both sides will form 
a new middle-of-the-road party 

This would leave the liberal Dem- 
ocrats and radical-right Republicans 
hanging on to their dogmas—and out 
of office 

Arthur T. Morey 
Richmond Heights, Mo. 


So William Simon thinks that the 
G.O.P. has not had a new idea for 81 
years 

Since “new ideas” today seem to 
mean vast, expensive federal programs 
that cause further encroachment on our 
freedoms, | am content to remain a Re- 
publican with no new ideas 

Bruce Lavash 
Cincinnati 


You're wrong when you say that the 
Republicans favor less government: the 
Republicans think it’s fine to spend 
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MG Midget gets “a 
crANinekekichie ane? 7 ; 
Phe) M. : G. in the city ‘According to Federal E.P.A. tests, the MG Midget gets 37 M.P.G. 


A pe Te . 0 the highway and 25 M.P.G. in the city. Naturally these figures / 
late Bl aliiaaliceye| FPG are estimates and may belower in California: the results you get 
sie LU) Macelp fe) X-lelel lure MelamoleLmeleMilale Mal-loli cm tal-Met-larceetelaleliite}al 
= and optional equipment. 
; ‘~ . anywhere That's a lot of M:P.G, But what about the F.P.G.?* That's Fun 
2 * Per Gallon. MG Midget says the sky’s the ‘imit. 
f a 4 Midget gives you F.P.G. from going convertible so you can 
te bask in the sun, view the moon and the stars and feel the wind 
yt ; in your hair. 
4 ¥ ij F.P.G. from the ¢riving excitement that’s yours with rack and 
‘ ip +, pinion steering, front caliper d’sc brakes, radial-ply tires, race- 
ye seasoned suspension and a short-throw four-speed 











° Wy gear box linked to a powerful 1500 cc engine. 
aye i yo « Puta tittle F.P.G. :n your iife! For the name of your 
‘Ty nearest MG dealer, cal! these tol!-free numbers: 800) 
( "@ 447-4700, or, in ihinois, 1800) 322-4400. 
‘ade { BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS iNC., LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 07605. 


MG Midget. The wide-open sports car. 














Not if it’s a Pilot Razor Point marker pen 

Is not just another ordinary fiber-tipped pen. The Razor Point's 
precise design gives you a balanced barrel that always feels 
comfortable in your hand. And our unique metal “collar” 
surrounding the sturdy plastic point keeps it firm, with a line 
that’s as smooth as silk, from the first word to the last 

But that’s not all. The Razor Point is the thinnest tipped pen you 
can buy. Its delicate, airy stroke is ideal for all pen lovers, even 
accountants and bookkeepers. And, best of all, if only 69c 

So when you find you're in love with your Pilot pen, 





El 


don't be ashamed to admit 
it. After alll, it'll always be 
good to you 







fineline marker pens. 


Pilot Corporation of America, 41-15 36th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
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money on B-I bombers, but when it 

comes to food stamps for poor people 
you hear a different story 

Ron Payse 

Lakeside, Ohio 


There is no better example of our 
constituuional system of checks and bal- 
ances than Mr. Ford's use of the veto to 
curb the Democratic Congress's head 
long race toward socialism 

Stephen M. Fox 
Playa del Rey, Calif 


Come Nov. 2, Gerald Ford and 
his Republican colleagues, who extol 
principles completely devoid of compas- 
sion, pragmatism and common sense 
will have little left with which to con- 
sole themselves—except munching on 
peanuts 

Barry Nathan 
St. Louis 


Why should Watergate be an issue’ 
Can't the Democrats speak on their own 
merits, instead of talking only about 
rattlesnakes? 

Barbara Turley 
Phoenix 


It is not a question of whether the 
American people want to forgive and 
forget Watergate in the upcoming elec- 
tion. The question is: Do they want to 
risk it happening all over again? 

James C. Magee 
Drexel Hill, Pa 


When Senator Howard Baker of 
Tennessee and some of his colleagues 
speak of the Democrats “rattling the 
dusty old skeletons of Watergate,” has 
anyone reminded them that some of the 
culprits are still looking forward to serv 
ing their jail terms? 

Lilian Wolking 
Santa Rosa, Calif 





Forget the Maine? 

Re the destruction of the US. bat- 
Ueship Maine in Havana Harbor in 1898 
|Aug. 23): truth at last came to the sur 
face—proof once more that Spain was 
unjustly accused. Will the United States 
ever apologize’? Will the cry “Remember 
the Maine” quiet down? 

Will you finally pay attention to the 
sufferings of all the Spanish soldiers you 
murdered in Cuba? How many mistakes 
have cost massacres’ 

Cristina Rodriguez 


Miami 





Decline and Fall 

The Score: Rome 1.500. U.S. 200 
|Aug. 23] consoles us that America does 
not parallel Rome because we are an in- 
genious and curious nation with break- 


throughs in space technology. medical 
science, ele 

This erroneous conclusion is derived 
from observing the work of a tiny per 
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ANDEREVERYBODY IN BETWEEN 


It’s slick and sophisticated. And at the The name of this phenomenon is 
same time pure cornball. An inspired “The Muppet Show.’ Watching it is 
combination of comedy, variety, like getting a present when it isn’t even 
| satire—and vaudeville. So funny that your birthday. And if you remember 


people who haven't snickered 
(much less co ae ». you're going 
chortled) in ; to love “The 
| years will be 
guffawing 







| unashamedly. 
“THE MUPPET 


6:30 PM 
» SATURDAYS 
_ STARTING 













how good that feels, 


Muppet Show.’ 
So will the kids. 





SHOW”’ 
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The 


Great Whisky 
Thats Made Like 


Great Wine. 


No other whisky in the world is 
made like Old Forester. That’s why no 
other whisky in the world tastes like 
Old Forester. 

Old Forester isn’t blended. It isn’t 
made with artificial coloring. Nor 
artificial flavoring. It’s made naturally. 
Like Great Wine. 

For example,Great Wine is matured 
under exacting conditions — to control 
weather and light. So is Old Forester. 

Most great French Wines are 
matured naturally “on wood”—in oak 
barrels. Old Forester is matured the 
same natural way. 

Great Wines are “candled” for color 
and clarity. “Nosed” for aroma and 
bouquet. They’re bottled directly from 
the barrel. Never blended. And of 
course, they cost more. 

This slow, natural process is how 
some wines become Great Wines. 

And how Old Forester becomes 
Great Whisky. 
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centage of Americans, while the vast 
majority live only for Monday-night 
football, the paycheck and the weekend 
William Traverso 

Los Angeles 


Mind and spirit really never had a 
chance during the Roman Empire, 
which was elitist. There is more hope 
for us with our popular participation in 
elections. our consumer groups and all 
the other new activist groups that are 
trying to solve our environmental pol- 
lution problems and meet the world’s en- 
ergy and hunger challenges 

Selma L. Spielberger 
Philadelphia 
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The Yves of Revolution 
Three cheers for Y ves Saint Laurent 
|Aug. 16] for restoring the feminine mys- 
lique to fashion, Now that we girls have 
proved that we are equal to boys in most 
things in life, perhaps we can step out 
of those fly-front pants and back into 
skirts. Saint Laurent has created a fash- 
ion revolution which may lead to a 

whole social revoluuon 

Greer Fay Cashman 
Jerusalem 


I have not the time (three hours for 
makeup), the money ($2,000 to $10.000 
indeed’), the energy. or the three ser- 
vants to dress me that these ridiculous 
outfits require 

Susan Fry 
Portola Valley, Calif 





Bottom Line 

What David Tinnin fails to realize 
in his piece on profits [Aug. 16] is that 
the apparent success of the profit sys- 
tem in America has been possible only 
as long as those who profit are allowed 
to escape the real costs involved in rip- 
ping off the planet and its inhabitants, 

both present and future 
James L. Sudmeier 
Riverside, Calif. 


What a splendid Essay! 
John Diebold 
New York City 


Excellent. David Tinnin could have 
pointed out, however, that the more 
complex and capital-intensive our econ- 
omy becomes, the greater is the need 
for larger sums of money to launch ex- 
pensive new products, The question is 
how much longer the economy will be 
able to raise the money privately 

David R. Ashley 
Montrose, Colo 





Jockeying in the Aegean 
Your article "The Aegean—Acts of 
Piracy?” [Aug. 23] gives a clear picture 
of the true story in Asia Minor. What 
Turkey has caused in the Aegean ts law- 
fully wrong and the Turks know it. The 
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St. Louis. 
Nobody has more ways 
to get there. 


Every 51 minutes between 8:25 a.m. and 9:55 p.m? 
an Ozark jet takes off for St. Louis. 


LV CHICAGO ARST. LOUIS REMARKS LV ST.LOUIS AR CHICAGO REMARKS 







78:25 am 9:20 am Snack 3:45 a.m 7:38 am 
910 am 11:05 acm 5:58 a.m 7:45 an 
9:40 a.m 11:30 am 6:13 am 8:10 a.m 
710:55 am 11:51 am 2? $:00 am 8:57 am Breaktast 
711:50 am 12:45 p.m Snack 710:25 am 11:18 a.m 
> 1:05 pm 2:00 p.m Snack 10:30 am 12:15 p.m 
1:30 p.m 3:25 p.m 10:30 a.m 12:18 p.m 
3:25 p.m 1:20 p.m 711:55 am 12:48 p.m Snack 
1:25 p.m 3:20 p.m 712:40 p.m 1:33 p.m Snack 
7 5:35 p.m 6:31 p.m Wine Basket 1:25 p.m 2:49 p.m 
5:59 p.m 7:25 p.m 7 1:55 p.m 2:48 p.m 
2 6:15 p.m 7:14 p.m Wine Basket > 4:00 p.m 1:55 p.m 
6:59 p.m 8:33 p.m 1:05 p.m 3:35 p.m 
> 7:35 p.m 8:31 p.m ? 5:00 p.m 3:58 p.m Wine Basket 
9:20 p.m 11:10 p.m ? 6:00 p.m 6:35 p.m Wine Basket 
9:55 p.m 11:47 p.m ? 6:55 p.m 7:48 p.m 









*And 9 times a day you're just 55 minutes away. 
Nonstop. 


Call 726-4680 or your professional travel adviser. City ticket office: 85 E Monroe 









*Based on 16 flights every weekday Weekend exceptions 
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Most men know they're not getting enough 
exercise to keep their bodies in shape. 


Ten years as a fitness coach has taught 
me one important fact: most men will not 
stick with a training program long enough 
for it to do them any good, unless the 
training is fast, easy and shows results 
right away. 


Bullworker gets a top score on all three 
counts: 


— it's fast: each exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds and the complete workout can be 
done in about five minutes 


— it's easy: any man between 15 and 65 in 
good general health can perform the full 
program without getting tired 


— you see your results right from the very 
first day on the built-in Power-meter 
gauge. After two to three weeks of regular 
training, most men can expect to measure 
an extra inch or two of muscle on their 


BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 


Fitness 
is my 





a 
business 


| RECOMMEND 
BULLWORKER® 


IT’S EASY AND IT 
REALLY WORKS! 


Bob Breton says ‘I earn my living by keeping 





top executives in peak physical shape. My clients 


insist on maximum results with minimum time 
and effort. | recommend Bullworker 
because it’s fast, it's easy and it really works.” 


shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch 
or two less flab around the middle. 


And that's just the start: there are spe- 
cialized exercises for building-up or trim- 
ming-down any part of your body you 


want to. What's more since Bullworker | 


training is progressive, you perform better 
each time. Yet the training always seems 
easy since with every workout your 
strength increases by about 1% —that’s an 


months, and I've seen many men go on to 
double and even triple their strength. For 
my money, Bullworker is the most ad- 
vanced home trainer on the market. | use 
it and recommend It to any man who wants 
to get back in top shape fast. 


increase of up to 50% in just three | 


For free details about Bullworker Fitness 
Training, recommended by fitness ex- 
perts, champion athletes and nearly two 
million enthusiastic users the world 
around, mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
today. No obligation, no salesman will visit. 

















Canzda Home delivery duty paid Ask for FREE booklet 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 251 
SS SS ee 
I BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. sw2443 ! 
I FREE BOOKLET 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J.08846 | 
Please send me my FREE full color brochure 
| 24 pages of about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. | 
| action photos No salesman will visit. | 
| in full color Name - Age___ | 
| show you how please print | 
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FORUM 


Greeks are in the position of owning 

their home and, because their neighbor 
likes it, seeing him come and take it 

Michael Goudis 

Dunedin, Fla 


What the Turks intend is clear: to 
impose their views by force of arms 
arms supplied by the U.S. and paid for 
by US. taxpayers, in the name of what 
Kissinger calls “good diplomacy.” 

Constantine E. Michaelides 
St. Louis 
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Shocked 


I was shocked to see Yugoslavia’s 
President Tito [Aug. 23] use the word 
‘freedom™ so many times in his mes- 
sage to America. Who would have 
known that Communists could bring 
themselves to use that word? 

Karin Romanenko 
Greenville, Pa 


If Tito really wishes to celebrate the 
Bicentennial, let him begin at home. Let 
Yugoslavia give its oppressed peoples 
freedom of speech, press and assembly 

Petar Radielovic 
Croatian Information Service 
Arcadia, Calif 


—_—_——— 


Bullied into Fluency 
1 was one of John Rassias’ Peace 
Corps trainees in language at Dart- 
mouth [Aug. 231 We were harassed, 
wheedled and bullied into fluency by 
him and his equally excitable assistants 
Few learning experiences can com- 
pare with Professor Rassias, nose inch- 
es from yours, screaming horrible 
threats to frighten out a response vite! 
Merci, Professor Rassias. It was well 
worth the fright 
Linda Goldsmith Bostroem 
Taos Ski Valley, N. Mex 





No Torture 
Your excellent article on the wide 
spread practice of torture by govern 
ments leaves the impression that a 
human rights amendment of mine has 
not yet been adopted [Aug. 16]. Con 
gress passed a revised military aid bill 
signed into law by the President on June 
30, which contains the human rights 
provision 
The provision states that it is the pol- 
icy of the US, that no security assis- 
tance shall be provided to any country 
whose government “engages in a con- 
sistent pattern of gross violations of in 
ternationally recognized human rights 
specifically mentioning torture as an ex- 
ample of such violations 
Donald M. Frase 
Hlouse of Representatives 
Washington, D.C 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Incredible. Sém 
»»people smoke and 
don't enjoy it. 


It's easy to enjoy smoking if 
you've got the right cigarette. 
Salem's great tobacco taste and 
fresh menthol make it just right 
for me. Simple, isn't it? 


Salem. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
19 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR. 76 
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If you asked Edison about his 
greatest invention, we don't think 
hed say it was the light bulb. 


We think he’d say something like this: 

“Some people have called the light bulb my greatest invention. 

I'd have to disagree. 

It wasn’t the light bulb. Or the phonograph. Or the motion picture. 

I think my greatest invention was the commercial research lab. A place where I 
could develop all kinds of inventions. 

I built the very first commercial research lab in the country in Menlo 
Park, New Jersey, in 1876. 

You could say that was the start of the General Electric Company. 

But, of course, I didn’t know it at the time. 

At Menlo Park, we had as many as 44 different inventions under way at 
the same time. Sometimes you couldn't hear yourself think. Of course, in my 
case it didn’t matter. I've been deaf since I was twelve. 

It was my goal to turn out a minor invention every ten days and a big 
thing every six months or so. 

Two of my big things were the light bulb and the power plant. 

They had to be developed at the same time. Because I had no hope of selling 
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the light bulb if there was no electricity. And I had no hope of selling electricity 
unless there was a light bulb. 

The company I set up to sell the light bulb was called the Edison Electric 
Light Company. Later, it became the General Electric Company. 

How did I get in the whole inventing business anyway? 

Quite frankly, I saw it as a way to make some money. When I was a 
newsboy, I had a chance to learn that money can be made out of a little careful 
thought. And, being poor, I already knew that money was a valuable thing. 

| Boys who don’t know that are under a disadvantage greater than deafness.” 







The research tradition Thomas Edison started continues 
| pie Comoe today at the General Electric Research and Development 


pet center in Schenectady, N.Y. Over the years, this 
ee aie General Electric laboratory has pioneered many 
R developments such as the x-ray, industrial plastics, 


radio, television, the jet engine, Man-Made™ diamonds. 


Progress for People. 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














CARTER WALKS WITH THE CROWD IN PLAINS, GA., AFTER EXPLAINING DEBATE NEGOTIATIONS AT A HOME-TOWN PRESS CONFERENCE 
THE WEEALY Stwemacazine Sept.13,1976 Vol. 108,No.11 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Taxpayers’ Revolt 


It does not happen very often, but 
sometimes, when the taxman bites, tax- 
payers bite back. Homeowners in Los 
Angeles County were stunned this July 
when they were hit with reassessments 
ranging up to 100%. The Angelenos re- 
belled. They staged protests, bombarded 
the county tax assessor with nearly 
20,000 appeals and at a recent forum 
hooted Mayor Tom Bradley and other 
politicians right off the podium. Getting 
the thunderous message, the California 
state legislature empowered the Los An- 
geles County board of supervisors to re- 
open hearings on the budget 

Easier said than done, of course 
Much of Los Angeles County’s $3.3 bil- 
lion annual budget consists of mandated 
programs that cannot be trimmed. So 
the board's first act was to pare the coun- 
ty’s $2.4 million contribution to air-pol- 
lution control—a saving of $1 a year for 
the average homeowner. Yet something, 
somewhere, is going to have to give 

—sooner rather than later 


Future Shocks 


To celebrate the Bicentennial, Mi- 
chael O'Leary, president of Philadelphia 
Resident Astrologers Inc., decided to 
have various seers, psychics and star- 
gazers of his acquaintance predict the 
nation’s next 100 years. The prophecies 
were sealed in a 3'4-ft. steel cylinder and 
buried 25 ft. beneath Chestnut Street 

Theosophist Kenneth Buzby pre- 
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the past, that cancer will be cured and 
pollution overcome. But most prophets 
were decidedly gloomier. Several fore- 
saw an end of the American presiden- 
cy, perhaps by the year 2025. Tarot Card 
Reader Johanna Okovic predicted an 
earthquake in New York City in 1978 
and a war between 2011 and 2016. As- 
trologer Leah O'Leary, Michael's wife, 
forecast a “naval conflict” in 1979, floods 
on both the East and West coasts and a 
‘nuclear mishap in 1983." 

By and large, the seers were so pes- 
simistic it is a wonder they thought any- 
one would be around in 2076 to retrieve 
their forecasts from the crypt 


Inside Job 


A standard complaint about prison 
rehabilitation programs ts that they do 
not work. One such program at Leaven- 
worth, the federal prison in Kansas, ap- 
pears to have worked only too well. Six 
years ago, Leavenworth launched a 
computer training course under a fed- 
eral contract. The computer course be- 
came so popular that 58 convicts are 
enrolled 

Small wonder. Inmates apparently 
learned how to crack the computer code 
governing Internal Revenue Service au- 
dits. Since prisoners must file tax returns 
on any outside income, some saw a gold- 
en Opportunity. Knowing how to hood- 
wink the computer, they loaded their re- 
turns with all kinds of bogus claims for 
refunds, with little fear of being audit- 
ed. One convict was finally caught. Last 
week he went on trial for receiving $20.- 
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dicted that war will become a thing of 


000 in illegal refunds. Others are sure 
to follow him to the dock, since the to- 
tal rip-off could range anywhere from 
$150,000 to $6 million. Back to making 
license plates 


Babes in Farm Land 


With enrollment soaring at U‘S. ag- 
ricultural colleges, an increasing number 
of the new students are coming not from 
the hills and hollows but from the cit- 
ies. At Illinois, Michigan State, Minne- 
sota, Ohio State, Purdue and Wisconsin, 
more than 50% of the aspiring agricul- 
turists were not raised on farms. Ohio 
State’s William Flinn, a rural sociologist, 
has devised a test to measure their ini- 
tial ignorance. He whimsically calls it 
‘The Udder American IQ Test.” Sam- 
ple questions 

> Arotary hoe is (a) a subcommittee 
of the Rotary International, (b) a folk 
dance in a “hoe down,” (c) a type of 
spike-tooth harrow, (d) a Cultipacker 
used in no-till agriculture, (e) a farm 
implement used to loosen soil after 
planting 

> A Rhode Island Red is (a) a cross- 
breed between a Suffolk and Dorset, (b) 
a member of the Communist Party, (c) 
a variety of muskmelon, (d) a plant dis- 
ease, (e) a breed of chickens. 

> 4-H stands for (a) hard, horny, 
hairy and hip, (b) head, heart, hearth 
and hope, (c) head, heart, hands and 
health, (d) helpless, hyper, hideous and 
hectic, (e) a four-cylinder Massey-Har- 
ris tractor 


Answers. (e). (eb (cl) 
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THE ELECTION/COVER STORIES 


There was the same sense of ten- 
sion, the same feeling of rising excite- 
ment, the same hope of glory to be won, 
as though the two teams were poised 
for a kickoff. 

In the hamlet of Plains, Ga., where 
the jungle heat of August still hung on, 
Jimmy Carter was tanned and rested 
from his long midsummer idyl and ea- 
ger to go. When the word came that the 
debates were on—that he would be able 
to meet Gerald Ford face to face while 
tens of millions watched on television 

Carter was delighted, confident that 
he would do well in the duels that could 
decide the campaign 

As for Ford, he was in a euphoric 
and combative mood, still cheered by 
his victory over Ronald Reagan in Kan- 
sas City. Talking to Republican legis- 
lative leaders gathered in the Cabinet 
Room, the President refused to surren- 
der any section of the country to Carter 
—even the South. Warned Ford: “If I 
find anybody on the staff promoting that 
line, he'll be fired.” Said one Congress- 
man later: “I’ve never seen the Presi- 
dent so vehement.” 

Although Ford clearly starts out as 
the underdog—trailing in the latest Gal- 
lup poll 37% to Carter's 52°—the strug- 
gle with Carter promises to be the most 
exciting and fascinating since John 
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Kennedy edged Richard Nixon in 1960 
In fact, in its patterns and subtleties, it 
may well be even more complicated 
than that epic contest. As the man who 
is trying to reunite the old Democratic 
coalition, Carter chose the site for his 
Labor Day speech with special care for 
its symbolism: Warm Springs, Ga.. 
where Franklin D. Roosevelt often vis- 
ited and where he died in 1945. In his ad- 
dress, Carter will argue that only some- 
one who has not been in Washington 
for most of his adult life—as Ford has 
—can provide the new ideas and fresh 
vision demanded by the times. Carter 
also plans to go this week to Chicago 
where Mayor Richard Daley is whump- 
ing up a mammoth torchlight parade to 
spark a drive aimed at capturing Illi- 
nois and its 26 electoral votes 

Officially, Ford will not begin his 
campaign until the week of Sept. 12, 
when he will speak at the University of 
Michigan, his alma mater. The Presi- 
dent intends to talk of his plans for the 
future of America, hoping to make a fa- 
vorable contrast with the evocation of 
the past created by Carter's pilgrimage 
to Warm Springs. But officially or not, 
the President will be campaigning hard 
this week. An edited version of his socko 
acceptance speech will be shown on CBS- 
TV. The President Ford Committee 








CAMPAIGN KICKOFF 


bought the air time, for $86,000, because 
the speech was delivered at 10:30 p.m 
in Kansas City—a time when untold 
millions in such pivotal Eastern states 
as Pennsylvania (27 electoral votes) and 
New York (41) had already gone to bed 
Then, staying in Washington and act- 
ing “presidential” —a major theme of his 
campaign—Ford will address the B'nai 
B'rith convention, a speech that will be 
closely studied by key Jewish leaders 
Ford will also meet with the same Ro- 
man Catholic bishops who last week got 
into yet another squabble with Carter 
over the abortion issue (see story page 
2/). Allin all, quite a week of campaign- 
ing for a noncampaigning President 


hat makes the coming elec- 

tion so gripping is that it is 

much more than a contest 

between a conservative Pres- 

ident and a moderate challenger with 
liberal leanings. Issues and ideology will 
matter, of course, but the struggle will 
most likely be decided on other grounds 
It will be colored by religion and haunt- 
ed by Watergate. More important, the 
American people, fed up with politics 
and politicians, are in a mood to choose 
the man they see as the stronger leader 

someone they can trust 

Both camps realize the situation full 
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THE NATION 


well. Hamilton Jordan, Carter's frank, 
perceptive campaign manager, might be 
speaking for the President's men when 
he says: “People like Gerald Ford. They 
think he’s honest. They think he’s well 
intentioned. A lot of people in this coun- 
try think he’s been a very strong Pres- 
ident. People are just coming to know 
Jimmy Carter. They like him. They 
think he’s honest. They think he’s well 
intentioned. A lot of people have made 
a tentative judgment that Carter would 
be a stronger President. I think the elec- 
tion will turn on whether that judgment 
is confirmed or withdrawn, If it’s con- 
firmed, Jimmy will win. If it’s with- 
drawn, Ford will win.” 


Re-Viewing the ‘60 Debates 


“The revelation of any man comes 
through flashes of light.” So said CBS 
President Frank Stanton before a jour- 
nalism group in 1960 as he analyzed the 
Kennedy-Nixon TV debates of that 
year. It is a remark worth recalling as 
the Ford-Carter debates of 1976 ap- 
proach. While it has become fashionable 
to belittle the first televised clash of ma- 
jor presidential candidates, the 1960 de- 
bates did illuminate important personal 
qualities of the two men—more so, In 
fact, than anyone realized at the time 

The flashes sometimes came as the 
cameras cut away from the candidate 
who was speaking to focus on the oth- 
er’s reaction. In the first debate, a grim 
Nixon, his features taut, avoided look- 
ing at his adversary, and his eyes dart- 
ed warily about the studio. As Nixon 
spoke, a seemingly relaxed Kennedy 
looked directly at the nervous Vice 
President 

Sometimes the revelations came in 
the candidates’ words. One of the news- 
men quizzing the candidates asked Ken- 
nedy if he owed Nixon an apology for 
former President Harry Truman’s re- 
mark that those who vote for Nixon and 
the Republican Party “ought to go to 
hell.” Kennedy replied lightheartedly 
“I really do not think there is anything 
that I can say to President Truman that 
is going to cause him, at the age of 76, 
to change his particular speaking man- 
ner. Perhaps Mrs. Truman can, but | 
do not think I can. 

Nixon, by contrast, seized on the 
topic to proclaim: “I see mothers hold- 
ing their babies up so that they can see 
a man who might be President It 
makes you realize that whoever is Pres- 
ident is going to be a man that all the 
children of America will either look up 
to or will look down to, And | can only 
say that I am very proud that President 
Eisenhower restored dignity and decen- 
cy and, frankly, good language to the 
conduct of the presidency of the United 
States.” The Nixon tapes, of course, lat- 
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Despite his early and substantial 
lead, Carter was anything but overcon- 
fident. For his part, the President re- 
mained convinced that he could win an 
election that depended so heavily on the 
sense of character and strength each 
candidate can project. Thus the three 
televised Ford-Carter debates could 
swing the outcome either way, not so 
much by what Ford and Carter actu- 
ally say about the issues but by the gen- 
eral impression of their potential for 
leadership that they are able to convey 
toa nationwide audience 

Ford starts with many familiar prob- 
lems: the low state of the Republican 
Party, the legacy of Watergate, the polls 


er showed just how self-righteous that 
statement was 

Kennedy went into the debates as 
an underdog to Nixon. The boyish-look- 
ing Senator was widely seen as an al- 
tractive but inexperienced and unpre- 
sidential lightweight. Nixon had hoped 
to show him up as a rich political play- 
boy. But the self-assured Kennedy 
tossed off facts and statistics with ease, 
demonstrating that he was every bit as 
knowledgeable as his opponent 

. 

If Kennedy’s confidence and com- 
petence went a long way toward over- 
coming his underdog status, Nixon's 
drawn appearance in the first debate 
probably helped even more. Nixon had 
learned that Kennedy planned to wear 
no makeup. Before CBS Producer Don 
Hewitt had a chance to explain that the 
deeply suntanned Kennedy really did 
not need any makeup, Nixon rejected 
an offer of professional cosmetic help 
from the network. Instead, Nixon had 
his own makeup man apply Lazy Shave, 
a light pancake makeup, for the famous 
5 o'clock shadow. Yet even a poor make- 
up job does not wholly account for his 
pale, sickly appearance in the first de- 
bate. As Ted Rogers, Nixon’s radio and 
TV technical adviser, later explained, 
“No TV camera, no makeup man can 
hide bone-weariness, physical fatigue 
He was actually sick. He had a fever.” 

Four one-hour debates were held, in 
Chicago, Washington, then an innova- 
live split-screen appearance with Nixon 
in Los Angeles and Kennedy in New 
York City, and a final joint presentation 
from New York 

The first debate was on domestic Is- 
sues. Each candidate made an cight- 
minute opening and a three-minute clos- 
ing statement and fielded questions from 
network correspondents in the interval 
Each debater was also allowed to com- 
ment on the other's answers. The two 
middle debates consisted of answering 
questions on any topic posed by report- 


showing that most Americans believe he 
should not have pardoned Richard Nix- 
on, the lack of a national constituency 
for an unelected President, the scathing 
attacks by Reagan on his leadership 
abilities, and the absence of great faith 
in his capacity to cope with the job. Still, 
Ford does have the considerable advan- 
tages of incumbency. As President, he 
can shape events—send bills crackling 
up to Congress, make appointments, 
dominate the news. And Ford—a 
hearty, unaffected man, a kind of pro- 
totypical Midwesterner—has clearly re- 
stored both dignity and informality to 





ers. The final debate was similar to the 
first but was confined to foreign policy 

The networks went to great lengths 
to give the candidates equal technical 
treatment. The separate lenses trained 
on the two were perfectly matched. ABC, 
which handled the split-screen debate 
as well as the final one, constructed two 
identical, fully furnished cottages in its 
largest New York studio so both men 
could prepare in comfort. The back- 
ground cloth for the split sets in New 
York and Los Angeles was bought by 
ABC from the same mill. After the set 
was painted in New York, cans of the 
same paint were taken by Production 
Service Director Fred Schuhmann in an 
airplane to Los Angeles, to be used there. 

For the first debate, CBS constructed 
an entire set in New York, shipped it to 
Chicago, repainted it to darken the 
background, then spent 200 man-hours 
reviewing the set, painting it once more, 
building new furniture and restitching 
the green carpeting for the candidates’ 
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the White House. People tend to regard 
him, as one of his aides puts it, as being 
“safe, secure, sound.” 


Ithough the unemployment rate 
has been rising—it went from 
7.3% in May to 7.9% in August 
—the nation is rebounding, if 
somewhat erratically, from the 1973-75 
recession; Ford's go-easy tactics of let- 
ting the economy largely right itself are 
so far working out fairly well. No Amer- 
ican boys are fighting overseas; none are 
even being drafted. There is a growing 
sense of well-being in the country, par- 


ticularly among the members of the huge 
and increasingly affluent middle class 

Taking on Carter, Ford will stress 
his own “experience” and speak often 
of the need for “trust.” Carter, he is al- 
ready saying, lacks experience and 
should be viewed with suspicion because 
“he is the biggest flip-flopper I know.” 
Not only that, Ford has claimed that 
Carter inspires widespread public “fear 
and apprehension” because of his inex- 
perience in foreign affairs 

Ford will also do his stubborn best 
to label Carter a closet liberal, to link 
him to the Democrats’ big-spending 
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platform. At air time an estimated 700 
technicians, reporters, television execu- 
tives and candidates’ staff members 
jammed the WBBM-TV building in Chi- 
cago. The network said it spent $633,000 
on the production. The producers kept 
trying to move the candidates closer to- 
gether than they wished; ABC did best, 
placing their lecterns just six feet apart 

The chief continuing dispute be- 
tween the contenders was over the tem- 
perature in the studios. Nixon wanted 
it low to check his tendency to perspire 
Bobby Kennedy spoofed the problem at 
one point by walking into NBC’s Wash- 
ington studio, pulling his sweater up to 
his chin and waving his arms to increase 
circulation. For the split-screen debate 
temperature was no problem: Nixon had 
his Los Angeles studio chilled to 58", a 
continent away, Kennedy enjoyed a 
more normal environment 

The on-screen argument between 
the candidates was less than edifying at 
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JOHN KENNEDY & RICHARD NIXON SQUARING OFF IN CHICAGO FOR FIRST DEBATE 
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the time and now echoes with irony. A 
disproportionate amount of time was 
taken up by the tiny Nationalist Chi- 
nese islands of Quemoy and Matsu, some 
five miles off the mainland Chinese 
coast. Nixon argued that they should be 
defended by the U'S. against any Com- 
munist attack; Kennedy insisted that 
they should be defended only if assault- 
ed in a clear prelude to an invasion of 
Taiwan, some 100 miles across the For- 
mosa Strait. Also argued excessively was 
the issue of U.S. prestige. Kennedy con- 
tended that it had fallen dangerously 
throughout the world, while Nixon 
claimed that it was “at an alltime high.” 
a 

The Nixon who was later to break 
historic ground by opening personal di- 
plomacy with Communist China argued 
in 1960 that “the international Commu- 
nist movement” was a threat to free- 
dom posed by “the most ruthless fanat- 
ical leaders that the world has ever 





platform (which was largely shaped by 
Carter's men), and will cite his naming 
of Senator Walter Mondale as his run- 
ning mate as proof that Carter is, at 
heart, too far to the left for the Amer- 
ican mood. The President will rail 
against the do-too-much Democratic 
Congress and argue that his 55 vetoes 
saved the taxpayers “billions.” 

The goal of Ford's strategy will be 
to build a coalition of support; Carter's 
will be to hold on to his. The Georgian 
will attack Ford for “indecisiveness.” 
claiming that he would be not only a bet 
ter manager bul a more aggressive one 
When a Senate committee charged last 
week that the Medicaid program was 








seen.” Kennedy sounded almost as 
much the cold warrior. The election of 
1960, he said, might well determine 
“whether the world will exist half slave 
or half free, whether it will move in the 
direction of freedom or in the di- 
rection of slavery.” Kennedy deplored 
the “loss of Cuba” to the Communists 
and foresaw further Communist gains 
in Indochina, Nixon, colossally wrong 
as events turned out, claimed that “the 
civil war” had ended in Indochina and 
that South Viet Nam was “a strong, free 
bastion.” 

Though the oratory seemed strained, 
public interest was huge. Estimates vary, 
but CBS reported soon after the debate 
that the average number of Americans 
viewing the four debates was 71 million; 
that 101 million different individuals 
watched at one time or other; that near- 
ly 90% of all families with television sets 
tuned in; and that the average family 
stayed with each debate for 54 minutes 
of the hour 

Analyzing the reaction of that vast 
audience, most of the researchers con- 
clude that Kennedy gained the most, al- 
though not necessarily on the merits of 
his arguments. Radio listeners, for ex 
ample, sometimes rated Nixon as hav- 
ing done better. On TV, Kennedy was 
generally seen as the clear winner of the 
first debate, a narrow loser of the third, 
while the other two meetings were toss- 
ups. In the Gallup poll, Kennedy picked 
up three percentage points after the de- 
bates and Nixon one, as the number of 
undecided voters declined. The net ef- 
fect was to pull Kennedy from one point 
behind Nixon to one point ahead. Since 
Kennedy finally won the election by 
only .2%, any gain at all was critical 

Whatever the impact in votes, the 
debate format provides an instantaneous 
comparison of how two candidates re- 
act under the intense pressure of circum- 
stances they cannot control or precisely 
anticipate. The face-to-face meeting also 
ensures that millions of voters—who 


normally would listen at length only to 
the candidate most likely to please them 
—find themselves irresistibly tuned into 
the other candidate as well 
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FORD & KEY AIDES: STUART SPENCER, RICHARD CHENEY & JAMES BAKER 
Their first job is to hold their impatient boss in check. 


beset by multibillion-dollar fraud and 
inefficiency, Carter wondered where the 
President had been while the mess was 
brewing: “Sitting in the White House, 
perhaps, ‘timid, fearful, afraid to lead, 
afraid to manage.” 

Carter will try to turn Ford's vetoes 
against him by stressing “the human suf- 
fering” that they have caused. Ford is 
also guilty of some flip-flops of his own, 
notably on energy, taxes and support for 
national parks. As he did in the prima- 
ries, Carter will emphasize the fact that 
he is not a Washington man. He will 
continue to try to appeal to the hearts 
of Americans by saying he would work 
for a government as good as they are. If 
the Republicans get rough, Carter is 
ready to respond in kind. Says one se- 
nior aide: “He knows how to play that 
game too.’ 

His worst enemy may turn out to 
be himself. For one thing, his almost 
messianic sense of purpose, his South- 
ern populism, his compulsion to serve 
and his overwhelming desire to be elect- 
ed could lead him to promise too much 
to too many—to be, in short, the ardent 
liberal reformer that Ford will be claim- 
ing that he really is. Says Jack Watson, 
one of Carter's chief aides: “Jimmy is a 
riskier candidate than Ford because he 
is so aspirational.” 

Carter also tends to give subtle, com- 
plex, something-for-everyone answers, 
and occasionally to fudge and hedge his 
positions. He has taken three different 
stands on whether or not he would em- 
bargo grain sales to the Soviet Union 
(the last: no embargo unless a national 
food shortage or some other emergency 
required it). Ford's campaign manager, 
James Baker, has coined a word for this 
Carter characteristic: “Waffability.” 

A major handicap for Carter in 
holding on to key components of his 
coalition could be that he is a “born 
again” evangelical Christian. Many 
Catholics, who have not always fared 
well at the hands of Southern Baptists, 
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are worried about the fact. So are some 
Jews, who constitute only 4% of the 
electorate but are highly important in 
key states like New York, California 
and Florida. Republican Senator Mark 
Hatfield, a deeply religious Protestant, 
suggests that Carter’s brand of evan- 
gelicalism also unsettles many other 
Protestants because it implies that “he 
has a direct line to God.” 


arter’s background has contribut- 

ed to the undeniable fact that his 
support in many areas is squishy. 

Even at the time of the Demo- 
cratic Convention, Carter's moment of 
triumph, Pollster Louis Harris said that 
the Democrats he surveyed “talked 
about him as though he were an out- 
sider. They didn’t say “My man got it.’ 
It's difficult to find any real enthusiasm.” 
Admits one Carter staffer: “Unless our 
‘soft support’ firms up, we're in trouble.” 
George Reedy, Lyndon Johnson's 
press secretary and now dean of Mar- 
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quette University’s journalism college, 
attributes the Democrats’ pale, shallow 
support of Carter to the “Dr. Fell syn- 
drome”—after the old English nursery 
rhyme: “I do not like thee, Dr. Fell./ 
The reason why I cannot tell./ But this 
I know, and know full well/ I do not 
like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Like Willy Loman, Jimmy Carter 
went on the road last week, hoping to 
be not only liked, but well liked. In At- 
lanta, he met with some 100 prominent 
Jews who had been flown in by the Car- 
ter campaign. He asked for their help 
and their advice, reiterated his strong 
support of Israel, and added a new line 
that roused great applause: “Israel did 
not cause the Palestinian problem.” Car- 
ter also did well at a meeting with 400 
people arranged by the New York Board 
of Rabbis, though there was still some 
holding back. While in New York, he 
gamely appeared before a group of Ital- 
ian-American leaders, whose feelings 
had been rubbed the wrong way by his 
seeming lack of rapport with ethnics and 
his use of the pronunciation “Eye-ta- 
lian” in his acceptance speech. Later, 
Lawyer Peter Cella, who scheduled the 
session, said: “One has to respect Car- 
ter for his political professionalism. We 
determined that he showed sensitivity 
and sincerity. Still, we are adopting a 
healthy skepticism.” 

During a stop in Washington, Car- 
ter got the bluff blessing of AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany, who sat out the 
1972 campaign because he could not 
stomach George McGovern. “Our can- 
didate,” vowed Meany, “will get the full 
backing of the best political machine in 
the country.” There already were strong 
signs that labor would deliver for the 
Carter-Mondale ticket—not only in 
votes but in voter registration. The well- 
organized United Auto Workers—1.4 
million members across the country—is 
revving up. Ohio labor leaders are work- 
ing closely with the Democratic orga- 
nization. Says Thomas Bradley, presi- 
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dent of the AFL-CIO in the Baltimore 
area: “I’m working my fanny off for Car- 
ter because we just don’t see any un- 
derstanding of the economic situation in 
the Ford Administration.” 

Carter is going into the campaign 
with a bright, young and exceptionally 
well-organized staff that still manages 
to stay loose, though one aide confess- 
es: “It's just beginning to dawn on me 
that we're in the big leagues now.” Car- 
ter gives his people remarkable auton- 
omy, leaving himself free to read, speak, 
think—and even pose for some photos 
by Andy Warhol. The Democratic Na- 


Will McCarthy Matter? 


When Eugene McCarthy joined 
forces with Lester Maddox last week in 
an attempt to gain inclusion in the cru- 
cial TV debates between President Ford 
and Jimmy Carter, his action was not 
entirely unexpected. McCarthy, 60, has, 
since his 1968 campaign, made the quix- 
otic gesture his hallmark. Indeed, his 
challenge over the debates was an out- 
growth of his most recent attempt to 
reach the White House—via an unlike- 
ly independent ticket 

To many observers. that foray is the 
most peculiar yet for the former Min- 
nesota Democratic Senator with the 
poet’s mane of white hair and the cool 
wit. McCarthy’s Washington headquar- 
ters currently has all of five staffers. Na- 
tional Campaign Director Jerry Eller, a 
former administrative assistant to Mc- 
Carthy, allows as how his best workers 
in California are “Gary and Michelle 

um I don’t know their last names 

Ve don’t use last names much around 
here and then we have, um, Mark 
and Randy in uh other states.” 
Even after two earlier runs for the pres- 
idency, McCarthy can walk unrecog- 
nized down streets in major cities and 
draws far fewer students al universities 
than he once did. 

McCarthy insists that his candidacy 
“is neither a protest movement nor an 
educational campaign. It is a serious ef- 
fort to win the presidency.” He argues 
that he has deep appeal to the one-third 
of the electorate who call themselves 
“independent,” to disgruntled liberals 
and to the “roughly 60% of the people 
who didn’t vote in the 1974 election.” 
He calls Jimmy Carter “the incarnation 
of compromise,” and to warnings that 
he might be ruining the Georgian’s 
chances, he responds, “I don’t see why 
the Democrats have to win; they don't 
stand for anything anyway.” Speculat- 
ing further on his role as a possible spoil- 
er. he asserts, “The issues we are rais- 
ing are so important that this is a risk 
we will have to take.” 

What issues? Last week he described 
some to TIME Correspondent David 
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tional Committee will raise money by 
selling a limited-edition portfolio of the 
pictures. 


he Mondale and Carter staffs 

have merged smoothly. Asked 

how the blending was proceed- 

ing, Campaign Manager Jordan 

replies with a good ol’ boy grin: “You 

should ask Dick Moe [Mondale’s top 

aide] about that. He’s down getting my 
shoes shined right now.” 

The staff, which will soon number 

700 nationwide, is coordinated from the 

Atlanta headquarters (302 members) by 
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Jordan, 31, who is waging his own anti- 
inflationary drive. To scratch up money 
to hire more people in the field, he has 
cut salaries by 10% (top pay is $1,800 a 
month). Jordan has also tightened pro- 
cedures that had allowed one spectac- 
ular goof—someone turned down an in- 
vitation for Carter to address the 
Steelworkers’ national convention last 
week. After some scrambling, Mondale 
made the meeting. 

Carter’s campaign, like Ford's, will 
be financed entirely by $21.8 million in 
federal election funds, plus $3.2 million 
from the national committee. That is 





Wood: creating jobs for 
the unemployed by short- 
ening the work week or 
work year; controlling infla- 
tion by “conditional wage- 
price controls and by end- 
ing wasteful, inflationary 
spending in the automobile 
industry and in military and 
space programs”; regulat- 
ing the weight and speed of 
cars to reduce fuel con- 
sumption. He insists that he 
has not stirred much atten- 
tion because national press 
coverage has been niggard- 
ly. Says he: “We deserve at 
least as much attention as 
Walter Cronkite gave to the 
boy he thought for two days 
had been raised by apes.” 

So far, McCarthy's 
campaign has been mostly a 
struggle merely to get on the 
ballot in various states 
About a dozen top-flight ac- 
tivists have collected nearly 
500,000 signatures and have all but qual- 
ified McCarthy on 25 state ballots. Mc- 
Carthy’s lawyers expect to win challeng- 
es to election laws in seven states that 
bar independent presidential candida- 
cies. They have already won legal battles 
in five other states that have prohibition 
statutes. By election time, McCarthy 
hopes to be on between 42 and 47 state 
ballots (the most troublesome are Ar- 
kansas, Georgia and North Carolina) 

. 

McCarthy's strategy is to focus on 
some 20 states—eight in the Northeast, 
seven in the Midwest and five in the 
West. His support will draw party from 
Carter’s liberal electorate and could hurt 
the Democratic nominee in a close elec- 
tion. A nationwide Gallup poll, taken 
from Aug. 6 to Aug. 9, gave McCarthy 
6% of the vote. That figure could be larg- 
er in some crucial Northern states 
—enough to tilt them out of the Dem- 
ocratic column. In California, a Mervin 
Field poll, taken between July 24 and 
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ILLINOIS COORDINATOR BILL MYERS IN CHICAGO 


Aug. 3, gave McCarthy 7% of the vote 

More than a few liberals, remember- 
ing the lesson of 1968, are shunning Mc- 
Carthy. Says Jim Wall, Carter's Illinois 
campaign chief and an ex-McGovernite 
“Most of our people recognize that a Mc- 
Carthy vote is a Ford vote, and they're 
not going to do that.” Some Republicans, 
however, fear that McCarthy might nab 
their independent votes. Says Tom 
Kean, the New Jersey Republican As- 
sembly minority leader and the head of 
Ford’s campaign in the state: “He could 
take votes away from both sides.” 

Still, the Americans for Democratic 
Action has found McCarthy’s candidacy 
sufficiently worrisome to issue a state- 
ment noting that “it would be irrespon- 
sible indeed for liberals to cast their 
votes for McCarthy and thus make pos- 
sible the election of Ford and Dole.” 
Like the cinematic Road Runner, Mc- 
Carthy is a factor in the race—at least 
as far as creating a lot of mischief along 
the way 
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WORKERS RICK HUTCHESON & CHRIS EDELEY IN CARTER’S ATLANTA SITUATION ROOM 


peanuts compared with the $42 million 
that Nixon lavished on his re-election 
drive. With funds so limited, victory may 
go to the campaign that has better man- 
agement and Carter. who has all his 
budgeting computerized weekly, seems 
to be far ahead of Ford on this point.* 

Carter will pump $10 million into 
advertising, including $6.5 million on 
TV spots. He has such trust in his men 
that he did not even screen the ads that 
began appearing on CBS last week. The 
second biggest outlay will be $4.5 mil- 
lion for the field staff, which already has 
selected its 50 state coordinators, includ- 
ing former partisans of men whom Car- 
ter left dazed in his wake: Scoop Jack- 
son, Mo Udall, Hubert Humphrey 


he nerve center of Carter's cam- 
paign is a small, windowless 
chamber on the 24th floor of 
downtown Atlanta's Colony 
Square office building. The door, un- 
marked except for a taped-up piece of 
white paper bearing the handwritten 
designation 22-A, is always kept locked 
Only six persons have the key. Known 
as “the situation room,” it resembles a 
combat-ready headquarters. The beige 
walls are decorated with charts, graphs 
and maps that reflect Carter's strategy 
The barnstorming schedules for the can- 
didate, his wife Rosalynn and their three 
sons and wives, plus Mondale and his 
wife, are traced by grease pencils on 
plastic sheets taped over three large 
maps of the U.S. Carter's itinerary ts 
drawn in green, Mondale’s in orange 
The aim of the plan is much more so- 
phisticated than keeping the ten Carter 
and Mondale family members from 
bumping into each other, or making sure 


*There are other incentives to budget wisely, Un- 
der the law, campaigners who spend too much 
must repay the Treasury, and if the overspending 
is found to be intentional, they could go to jail for 
a year and be fined $5,000 
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that all major sections of the country re- 
ceive “a hit’—Carter talk for a visit 
from one of the campaigners. The sched- 
ules are drawn to concentrate efforts on 
some 20 high-priority states, selected by 
Jordan on the basis of a mathematical 
formula that weighs the electoral votes 
of each, its record of voting for pres- 
idential candidates and its potential for 
successful wooing by the Carter cam- 
paign. The list includes California, II- 
linois, Michigan, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Jordan has assigned a 
highly secret “hit goal” total for each 
state. A visit by Carter is worth seven 
points, Mondale is rated at five, the can- 
didates’ wives at three, and the Carter 
sons and their wives at two apiece. 

Both Carter and Mondale will trav- 
el in chartered Boeing 727s, which will 
haul enough black boxes of commu- 
nications gear to run a SAC mission. A 
computer on Carter's plane, linked to 
the Adanta headquarters, will spew out 
a daily intelligence report on such mat- 
ters as poll results, position papers, trav- 
el schedules and campaign spending 
Carter is also keeping a cool eye on 
Ford's efforts. Says an aide: “We're get- 
ting really good intelligence on their 
scheduling—legitimately, I hasten to 
add.” 

Material for Carter's appearances 

including the all-important debates 
—is organized by an “issues staff head- 
ed by Stuart Eizenstat, 33, an AUanta 
lawyer. Hoping to scotch the criticism 
that the candidate is fuzzy on the is- 
sues, Eivenstat’s group is drawing up 
40 position papers on subjects including 
tax reform and Government reorgani- 
zation. Defining Carter's philosophy, 
Eizenstat says it tries to combine “the 
compassion and concern of liberalism 
and the caution and efficiency of con- 
servatism.” Would he call it the “new 
liberalism?” No indeed. says Eizenstat 
“Td call it Carterism.” 


vovHe 
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A compulsive planner—and a con- 
genital optimist—Carter is already well 
along in his plans to take over the White 
House, risking the opprobrium of being 
considered too cocky in order to be sure 
he is ready. Under Jack Watson, 37, an- 
other Atlanta lawyer, a staff of twelve 
is compiling a talent inventory of pos- 
sible nominees for Cabinet and sub-Cab- 
inet posts. They are also examining the 
more immediate questions that Carter 
would have to face upon taking office. 

To help him win, the Democratic 
National Committee will be leading a 
nationwide, $2 million campaign aimed 
at registering at least 8 million of the 48 
million eligible but unregistered voters 
by Election Day. The targeted states 
closely parallel those on Carter's hit list 
Most of the unregistered voters are like- 
ly Democrats: the blacks and the La- 
tinos, the poor and the young. The 
D.N.C. and labor will also be working 
to ensure that all eligible voters cast their 
ballots on Nov. 2. A recent survey by 
Peter D. Hart Associates shows that peo- 
ple who do not plan to vote prefer Car- 
ter over Ford by 50% to 15% 


ncontrast to the smoothly function- 

ing Carter apparatus, the Ford 

headquarters is still in a scramble 

after the long battle to win in Kan- 
sas City. A number of basic budget de- 
cisions have not been made, though 
about $10 million has been allocated for 
media blitzes. At one point last week. 
two staffers were separately scheduling 
the campaign itinerary of Senator Rob- 
ert Dole, Ford's running mate 

To bring some order, the President 
is counting heavily on James Baker, 46, 
who replaced Rogers Morton as cam- 
paign manager. Baker is the man who 
so successfully wooed the delegates in 
Kansas City. A wealthy Houston law- 
yer, he did not become a Republican 
until 1970 and had no national political 
experience until the primary fight. He 
is a cool, low-keyed operator with a tal- 
ent for getting the biggest bang out of 
his bucks—"a C.P.A.-realist type,” in 
the admiring phrase of Republican Sen- 
ator Howard Baker (no kin). Jim Baker 
will work closely with Political Direc- 
tor Stuart Spencer and White House 
Chief of Staff Richard B. Cheney. 

Their first job will be to hold their 
boss in check. Says one Ford aide of the 
President: “His instincts are to travel a 
lot. He’s combative and competitive. To 
him, politics is a body sport. But he’s 
also rauional. He knows what happens 
when he travels all the time. We've gone 
through periods when we were really 
flapping.” What also happens, as Ford 
sadly realizes, is that the more he 
stumps, the lower his ratings drop in the 
polls, because of his plodding style 

The President plans to make only 
about one trip a week out into the coun- 
try during the first month of the cam- 
paign, but to hold frequent press con- 
ferences, perhaps one a week, to capture 
the headlines. He will break loose in the 
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last two or three weeks of the campaign, 
when he will travel particularly in the 
South and such swing states as Califor- 
nia, Illinois and Ohio 

While Ford minds the White House. 
his campaign will be taken to the vot- 
ers by a group of surrogates dubbed “the 
advocates,” who are Cabinet members, 
and “the super advocates”—Dole, Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller and John 
Connally. The flamboyant Connally has 
agreed to run the President's campaign 
in Texas (26 electoral votes). He will be 
a lone star on the campaign trail. Says 
William Greener, a Ford press aide 


“When I'm asked what Connally will 
be doing. I say, ‘Whatever he wants.’ ~ 

Dole, who was likened to “a hungry 
Doberman pinscher” by Reagan Aide 
Lyn Nofziger, has been almost tabby- 
cal tame on the hustings so far, even 
making a friendly phone call to Carter 
while touring Georgia last week. Indeed, 
in the duel of the two articulate vice- 
presidential candidates, Mondale has 
got off the most stinging—if complex 
—crack to date: “The Republican Party 
has given us two Presidents and three 
Vice Presidents in two years with only 
one election.” 


Flare-Up Over Abortion 


No poll rates it as one of the ma- 
jor concerns of American voters. Yet 
for those who do feel passionately about 
it—and millions of Americans of all 
religious and political persuasions do 
—abortion has already developed into 
one of the most emotion-laden and ex- 
plosive issues of the campaign. Last 
week it flared again as Jimmy Carter 
underwent an hour's grilling in Wash- 
ington by six leading Roman Catholic 
bishops. By seeming to be rattled by 
them and expressing a willingness to 
trim his position, he has guaranteed 
that the issue will continue to haunt 
him 

While far from alone in opposing 
abortion, the Roman Catholic Church in 
the US. is its most visible and vocal foe 

and Carter has been one of the bish- 
ops’ targets. Acting on the advice of Sen- 
ator Walter Mondale. Carter sought the 
meeting with the bishops in an effort to 
effect a cease-fire. Ever since his victory 
last January in the lowa caucuses, he has 
drawn criticism from right-to-life groups 
for his refusal to support a constitutional 
amendment on abortion. These attacks 
intensified after the Democratic Party 
adopted a campaign platform that open- 
ly rejected amendment attempts to over- 
turn the 1973 Supreme Court decision, 
which struck down state laws that pro- 
hibited abortion during the first six 
months of pregnancy 

As he faced the six prelates*® in a 
scene that, despite its greater intima- 
cy, could only be reminiscent of John 
F. Kennedy's 1960 appearance before 
Protestant ministers in Houston, South- 
ern Baptist Carter reiterated his famil- 
iar position. He believes abortion to be 
morally wrong and opposes it except in 
cases where a mother’s life is threatened 
or she Is a rape victim. At the same time, 
he does not favor constitutional amend- 
ments that would either ban abortions 


*Archbishop Joseph L. Bernardin of Cincinnati 
John Cardinal Carberry of St. Louis, Terence Car- 
dinal Cooke of New York. Archbishop John J. Ma- 
guire of New York. Bishop James W. Malone of 
Youngstown and Bishop James S. Rausch, gen 
cral secretary of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops. 
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or give the states the right to decide the 
matter. Under the scrutiny of the bish- 
ops, however, Carter wavered. He 
agreed with them that the Democratic 
platform went too far in saying that “it 
is undesirable to amend the US. Con- 
stitution to overturn the Supreme Court 
decision in this area.” Seeking to be con- 
ciliatory, he said that he did not rule 
out the possibility that some anti-abor- 
tion amendment that he could accept 
might later be drafted. He even asked 
the bishops if they had any proposals. 
heir reply: It is not the church’s busi- 
ness to draft legislation but to protect 
human life 
-_ 

Despite Carter's efforts, the bishops 
remained unimpressed. Archbishop Jo- 
seph Bernardin, president of the Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Bishops, later 
declared: “We continue to be disap- 
pointed with the Governor's position.” 
He added: “Personal opposition is not 
enough.” 

This week President Ford will meet 
with the prelates in Washington. Actu- 
ally, the Republican position is only 
marginally more acceptable to the right- 
to-lifers than Carter's. Ford favors a 
constitutional amendment that would 
give the states the right to decide to out- 
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Unul late last week, Ford did not 
know for sure whether he would get any 
real aid from Reagan. The former Cal- 
ifornia Governor was noncommittal 
“They know where to reach me.” he told 
newsmen. Ford finally phoned him last 
Thursday, exchanged some pleasantries, 
and then said succinctly: “I want your 
help in the campaign.” Responded Rea- 
gan: “As I told you in Kansas City, I'll 
do everything I can.” 

Exactly what Reagan will do re- 
mains to be developed, but his professed 
willingness to work at all should help 
Ford considerably, signaling his parti 


law abortion if they wish. However. 
since about half the states have already 
enacted permissive abortion laws, it is 
improbable that such an amendment 
would be ratified by the necessary three- 
quarters of the states 

Ford would probably oppose abor- 
tion more strongly if it were not for his 
wife Betty. She has repeatedly stated her 
belief that abortion is a matter for a 
woman to decide with her doctor, Now, 
after some coaching from her husband 
and others on the political volatility of 
such statements, she has retreated a bit 
“I do not believe in abortion on de- 
mand,” she said two weeks ago, but only 
“when il is necessary,” as when a wom- 
an has German measles 

To the Voters, the candidates’ po 
sitions on this delicate issue will prob 
ably be less important than their can- 
dor and consistency. In fact, there is 
good reason to believe that many Cath- 
olics are relaxed about abortion and un- 
likely to vote for or against a candidate 
on that issue. According to the latest 
Yankelovich, Skelly & White poll, Cath- 
olics are fairly evenly divided: 48% op- 
pose a constitutional amendment ban- 
ning abortion, v. 43% in favor and 9% 
undecided. Still, it cannot be a comfort- 
able feeling for Candidate Carter to have 
the nation’s Catholic bishops, who nom- 
inally represent some 49 million Amer- 
icans, be publicly critical of him 
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sans—zealous campaigners all—to put 
a shoulder to the bandwagon. Ford has 
been only moderately successful in sign- 
ing on former Reagan staffers. Nofzig- 
er, who has agreed to do some part-time 
troubleshooting, says: “I hear an awful 
lot of our people saying that they will 
vote for Ford but not work for him.” 

Like Carter, Ford plans to make 
much use of his wife and children, who 
—like Carter’s—are formidable cam- 
paigners. Because of her fervent advo- 
cacy of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
Betty Ford is a favorite with many wom- 
en’s groups, but her genial manner en- 
ables her to fit in anywhere. Last week- 
end she flew to Chicago to attend a 
Lithuanian folk dance festival, part of 
the Republicans’ intensive campaign to 
sap Carter's strength in the North by 
tapping the Catholic ethnics. 

Ford is starting the campaign far be- 
hind in the cold arithmetic of electoral 
votes. Carter naturally has enormous 
strength in the South. Including Texas, 
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Pennsylvania, to reach the magic 270 
It will take some doing, but Ford claims 
to be encouraged by the results of pri- 
vate polls in 18 “battleground” states, 
which include Texas, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Virginia and North Carolina, 
where he thinks he stands a chance of 
winning. An assessment of the Ford- 
Carter standings now: 

SOUTH. Gallup's soundings confirm 
Carter’s optimism: he leads Ford 64% 
to 28% in the area. The President faces 
long odds in two big states that he hopes 
to win: in the primaries, Texans gave 
Carter 24 times more votes than Ford 
and Reagan combined; and in Florida, 
Democrats outnumber Republicans 2) 
to |. Virginia may be dicey for Carter, 
but he now has a slight advantage that 
should be increased by the voter reg- 
istration drives. Another Ford problem 
Southern Republicans were solidly for 
Reagan, and many still bear grudges. 

MIDWEST. Gerald Ford is stronger 
here, but he is no cinch on his own 
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DOLE AND WIFE LIDDY ENJOY SIGN IN NORTH CAROLINA’S CATAWBA COLLEGE 
The “hungry Doberman pinscher” has been almost tabby-cat tame. 


Kentucky and Virginia, the twelve states 
could give him 139 of the 270 votes need- 
ed to win. In addition, he is counting 
on Massachusetts (14), Minnesota (10), 
Oklahoma (8), West Virginia (6), Rhode 
Island (4) and Hawaii (4), plus the 
District of Columbia (3)—a total of 49 
more. He could then gain the remain- 
ing 82 votes he needs for victory by com- 
binations of states where he is strong 
—New York (41), Missouri (12), 
Pennsylvania (27)—or has a _ good 
chance—California (45), Illinois (26), 
Ohio (25), Indiana (13). 

Ford hopes to pick up about 121 
votes in his—and Dole’s—Middle West 
home ground, including states that Car- 
ter thinks he can win—Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Ohio, for example. Even so, 
Ford would also have to do well in the 
Mountain and the Border state areas, 
crack at least a couple of the Southern 
states, and capture a pair or more of 
the heavyweights. such as California and 
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turf. Illinois is a toss-up, Dick Daley's 
great Republican-grinding machine and 
Chicago’s blacks are offset by conser- 
vative suburbanites and downstaters. 
Ohio is a toss-up too. So is Michigan, 
Ford’s home state, where local pride 
may not be enough to overcome re- 
sentment over the recession. Bob Dole’s 
Kansas seems as secure for Ford as 
Fritz Mondale’s Minnesota seems safe 
for Carter. Ford also should carry Ne- 
braska, but Iowa and the Dakotas are 
anybody’s race. The President might 
score an upset in usually liberal Wis- 
consin; Milwaukee is heavily populated 
by ethnic minorities, and the country- 
side is generally conservative. 
NORTHEAST. Carter is now ahead, 
but ifhe stumbles Ford has a slim chance 
of capturing the fat bags of votes in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Explains a top New York Democrat 
“The Catholic problem is real for Car- 
ter. A lot of union people are still hold- 


ing back. The business with the bishops 
—he has to find a way to take the sting 
out of that. People are not against him, 
but they’re not yet hot for him either.” 
New England breaks down fairly neat- 
ly: Ford is ahead in the top tier of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine; the 
more populous bottom rung of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
seems strong for Carter 

WEST. Ford is stronger here—and 
Carter did worse in the primaries—than 
anywhere else in the nation. The Pres- 
ident leads in conservative Utah and 
Idaho; he is also running neck and neck 
in Oregon and Colorado and is close to 
Carter in Washington. Jerry Brown, 
wooed by Carter and eager to establish 
his good-soldier credentials for the fu- 
ture, has pledged to stump hard to help 
the Democrat carry the biggest prize. 
California's 45 electoral votes. Pollster 
Mervin Field feels Carter leads by six 
to eight points, but warns that the mar- 
gin is soft. 

In such a volatile situation, key 
states could be lost or won by how 
each candidate performs during the de- 
bates. The Federal Election Commis- 
sion last week gave the League of 
Women Voters permission to stage the 
discussions, ruling that the organization 
would not violate bans on private cam- 
paign contributions by putting up $150.- 
000 to buy TV time. Former Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, running as a lib- 
eral independent, and former Georgia 
Governor Lester Maddox, the choice 
of the American Independent Party. 
have threatened to take court action to 
stop the debates, arguing that their ex- 
clusion is discriminatory 

The first 90-minute debate, on 
Thursday, Sept. 23, will be on domes- 
tic and economic issues. In their sec- 
ond encounter, Ford and Carter will 
chew over foreign policy and national 
defense, and the third will be open to 
any subject. Dates of those sessions have 
not been selected. Between the second 
and third meetings, Dole and Mondale 
will stage the first debate of vice-pres- 
idential candidates. 

Carter’s people do not feel the de- 
bates will be crucial. They assume that 
Ford will do well, and they see the ses- 
sions as a chance for Carter to establish 
himself as well qualified to be President 
Says Jordan: “The variable in the de- 
bates is not Gerald Ford. It's Jimmy 
Carter. I can’t imagine Jimmy debating 
Ford and people not thinking, as a re- 
sult, that Carter is a pretty bright guy 
A lot of people don’t know if he’s bright 
or not, They just know that he’s pleas- 
ant and seems nice and honest.” 

The candidates’ basic positions on 
what probably will be the gut issues of 
the great debates: 

THE ECONOMY. On this most im- 
portant policy issue, the candidates have 
long taken different positions on the en- 
twined problems of fighting inflation 
and unemployment. Each has recog- 
nized the need to cope with both points 
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Steger and Rylowicz 
take another Presidential 





Winning major awards from New England Life is almost conventional for the Steger- 
Rylowicz Agency in Chicago. Over the years, they've won just about every “first” we give out. 
Among those of unique aspect were two “first-ever firsts”: in 1973, they won New England 
Life's first Policyholders Service Award, and in 1975, they became our first agency to win 
the Pension Agency of the Year Award. 
But most recently, they're making the news because they've won, for the second time, 
the highest award of our company. 
The President's Trophy. 
They are pictured above, enjoying the view from the top. 
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simultaneously, but Carter has given top 
priority to reducing unemployment, and 
Ford to curbing inflation. Though Busi- 
nessman Carter champions the free en- 
lterprise system and is more of a fiscal 
conservative than many Democratic 
politicians, he would intervene more ac- 
tively in the economy than Ford has 
done. He seems willing to support lim- 
ited job-subsidy programs, more spend- 
ing, easier money, and stand-by wage 
and price controls should inflation 
threaten to run away again 

Ford argues that since 1974 his eco- 
nomic policies have cut inflation in half 
—to an annual rate of 6.2% so far this 
year. Carter counters that Ford should 
have acted more boldly so that the econ- 
omy could have snapped back faster 
than it has. He argues that more growth 
is needed to lower the persistent un- 
employment rate. 

FOREIGN POLICY. Even Henry 
Kissinger says that Carter's views are 
“fairly consistent” with his own—and 
Ford's. Essentially, Carter differs on 
three points: he would be less secretive 
than Kissinger, give greater emphasis to 
foreign economic policy, and court the 
Soviets less while paying more attention 
to the US.’s traditional allies, notably 
Western Europe. He argues that the U.S 
should bargain more aggressively with 
the Soviets, demanding more in return 
for concessions. 

Both candidates favor using US 
pressure on Rhodesia to move toward 
“majority” (black) rule and on South Af- 
rica to abandon apartheid. Both want 
the U.S. to work with all parties toward 
an overall settkement in the Middle East 
—even Kissinger agrees that his old 
step-by-step technique is outdated—and 
both risk offending some Jewish voters 
by accepting the view that Israel should 
give up substantial territory that it seized 
from the Arabs during the 1967 war in 
return for some kind of international 
guarantee of its safety 

DEFENSE. Carter calls the Pentagon 
“the most wasteful bureaucracy in 
Washington” and figures that “im- 
proved management techniques” could 
cut 5% to 7% out of its spending with- 
out reducing security. He wants to main- 
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tain overall U.S. military strength on a 
par with the Soviets—he speaks of 
“rough equivalency”—but would some- 
what change the composition of the fore- 
es. He would scrap plans to produce the 
B-1 bomber, a $21 billion program. 
while maintaining research and devel- 
opment on the supersonic aircraft. He 
would equip obsolescent B-52s with new, 
long-range cruise missiles. He would 
build more Navy ships but concentrate 
on smaller vessels, like destroyers, in- 
stead of carriers and cruisers. He would 
reduce U.S. forces overseas 

For his part, Ford firmly supports 
the B-1 bomber program, opposes bring- 
ing home any troops. and warns that 
Carter's budget reductions could be di- 
sastrous. Said Ford last week to cheers 
at a convention of the National Guard 
Association: “Cutting muscle out of 
America’s defense is not the best way 
to ensure peace—it is the best way to 
destroy it.” 

BIG GOVERNMENT. Ford empha- 
sizes that his vetoes are fighting the 
growth of the federal bureaucracy—as 


Foreign Policy 


well as inflation. He endorses the tra- 
ditional Republican position that the 
Government should meddle less in the 
affairs of the citizenry. Carter wants to 
make federal programs more efficient 
and “compassionate”—a favorite word 
in his political lexicon. He vows one of 
his first missions in the White House 
would be to root out Washington's “hor- 
rible bureaucratic mess” by reducing 
some 1,900 federal agencies to about 200 
Just how he would accomplish this won- 
der he has not said 

RACE. Both Ford and Carter oppose 
“forced busing,” but neither favors a 
constitutional amendment banning it 
Both say they would support court de- 
cisions On individual cases, though the 
President has argued that some federal 
judges “have gone too far” in drawing 
up integration plans, notably in Boston 
The President has submitted a plan to 
Congress that would limit busing to 
three to five years in school districts that 
try to integrate in good faith. Carter sup- 
ports “voluntary” busing, and thinks the 
rights of minority groups can best be 








protected by putting their representa- 
tives on the governing boards of the 
school systems. 

WELFARE. Both Ford and Carter 
favor reforming the haphazard, unfair 


and inefficient welfare system. The 
President proposes mainly procedural 
changes to tighten up the rickety struc- 
ture, Jimmy Carter would revamp the 
whole system—taking the burden away 
from the cities (New York City alone 
last year paid out $700 million) and 
giving it entirely to the federal and 
slate governments 

Carter may well be the candidate 
who has the most to gain by debating 
these and other issues with Ford—es- 
tablishing his stature by head-to-head 
confrontation—but he is also the man 
with the most to lose as the campaign be- 
gins. If he appears to be too evasive or 
too extreme, he runs the real risk of 
making American voters ask the basic 
question in the election of 1976: Is this 
man really strong and_ trustworthy 
enough to be put in the White House? 

Sensing this danger, Carter held a 
press conference at week's end that re- 
flected. as one senior staff member put 
it, “a conscious decision to move back 
toward the center ground.” Carter shad- 
ed his basic position on the economy, 
emphasizing the importance of control- 
ling inflation more than reducing un- 
employment—which, of course, is what 
Ford has been advocating all along 
Carter also promised that “there will 
be no new programs implemented un- 
der my Administration, unless we can 
be sure the cost is compatible with my 
goal of having a balanced budget be- 
fore the end of the term.” More spe- 
cifically, he said: “If it requires a delay, 
for instance, in implementing welfare 
reform or health care [in order to bal- 
ance the budget by 1981], then those 
delays will be there.” 

Those positions moved Carter to- 
ward the center, all right, but they also 
raised the old question of whether or not 
he was changing his stands to catch ev- 
ery passing political breeze. At this point 
in the campaign, it appears that Jerry 
Ford cannot beat Jimmy Carter—but 
Carter can 
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Battling for the Blocs 


Though Americans increasingly act 
independent on Election Day, the tra- 
ditional racial, religious and socioeco- 
nomic voting blocs are alive and, well, 
kicking for attention from the candi- 
dates. And they are getting it. Gerald 
Ford and Jimmy Carter are making spe- 
cific appeals to traditional groups, no- 
tably the following five 


BLACKS. “Mr. Roosevelt, he was de 
po’ man’s friend,” goes a Georgia field- 
workers’ song, and for four decades 
blacks have voted overwhelmingly for 
the party of F.D.R. and the New Deal 
With Carter’s popularity among blacks 
at 83% in the latest Gallup poll, this 
year promises to be no different. Blacks 
are drawn to Carter by his fair treat- 
ment of them as Governor of Georgia, 
his Baptist evangelicalism, which echoes 
their own language of love and trust, the 
presence of several high-ranking blacks 
in his campaign, and his support of pro- 
grams like welfare reform and national 
health insurance. In particular, with un- 
employment among blacks running at 
19% in urban ghettos, the jobs issue 
works strongly in his favor 

Even without all that, black voters 
would still be in his corner. Observes 
David Dinkins, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Black Elected Democrats of New 
York State: “We would have to embrace 
him anyway when you consider the al- 
ternative.” Many blacks fear that Ford 
wants to dismantle the remaining social 
welfare programs that were set up large- 
ly for them during Lyndon Johnson's 
presidency 

Nonetheless, Ford’s campaign aides 
still pay lip service to the idea of win- 
ning black votes. Claims Campaign 
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Chairman James Baker: “President 
Ford has made more significant black 
appointments than any other President, 
and that gives us reason to be optimis- 
tic.” Privately, however, Republican 
strategists foresee a black landslide for 
Carter. 

Even so, Carter could be hurt by the 
traditionally low turnout of black vot- 
ers. Four years ago, blacks gave almost 
90% of their ballots to George McGov- 
ern, but only 52% of voting-age blacks 
went to the polls, compared with 65% 
of the whites. About 57% of the coun- 
try’s 15 million black adults are regis- 
tered, v. 70% of the whites. Through reg- 
istration drives in black neighborhoods, 
black leaders intend to sign up a mil- 
lion new voters and increase the black 
turnout to 60%—or 9 million in all. In 
this way, they hope to provide Carter's 
winning margin in the South as well as 
in some key industrial states and gain a 
bigger voice in his Administration 


FARMERS. Though the country’s 1.5 
million farmers are generally conserva- 
tive and Republican, Ford is now about 
as popular as an early frost among many 
of them. They and their families make 
up less than 5% of the US. voting-age 
population, but their views are often 
shared by millions of other voters who 
depend on the farmers economically, 
such as people employed by farm sup- 
pliers and food processors. Four years 
ago, farmers gave Richard Nixon 71% 
of their votes, But farmers usually vote 
for the incumbent party only when farm 
prices are high. Lately, prices have been 
running below 1975 levels as buyers an- 
ticipate bumper harvests of corn and 
wheat and lower demand from abroad 





FORD TALKING WITH CARDINALS IN PHILADELPHIA 


for U.S. grain because of good harvests 
in the Soviet Union and India. Last 
week, September wheat contracts closed 
in Chicago at $3.19 a bushel, down from 
$4.13 a year ago 

This spells trouble for Ford, who 
needs the farm vote, particularly in his 
Midwestern home base. For one thing, 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz has 
been urging farmers for several years to 
expand production. Also, they are still 
smarting from the embargoes on grain 
exports imposed by the Nixon and Ford 
administrations in an effort to stem food 
price increases 

Ford’s weaknesses, however, are 
balanced by some farm-belt strengths 
Butz still enjoys great popularity among 
some farmers; so too does Kansan Rob- 
ert Dole. The President has also won 
points with farmers by urging a large in- 
crease in estate-tax exemptions to ben- 
efit owners of family farms. Further, 
Carter lost some standing among farm- 
ers two weeks ago for doing a soft-shoe 
shuffle on embargoes, at first ruling them 
out, then saying that he would permit 
them in the event of a catastrophic crop 
failure 

But farmers like the idea that Car- 
ter is a farmer who knows their prob- 
lems. During a recent Carter swing 
through Iowa, a farmer whispered to a 
friend, “Its just like having a family 
member come home, his being here.” 
Carter told a farm audience, “I under- 
stand you, and you can understand me.” 


EVANGELICALS. Catholics and 
Jews may be wary of Carter's Southern 
Baptist religion, but it makes him enor- 
mously attractive to the country’s 40 
million evangelical Protestants (30 mil- 
lion of whom are white). They are heav- 
ily concentrated in 17 Southern and Bor- 
der states but also have considerable 
strength in the Midwest. Conservative 
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by nature, white evangelicals have tend- 
ed in recent presidential elections to vote 
Republican, according to an analysis in 
the evangelical fortnightly Christianity 
Today. Carter's down-home appeal has 
scrambled the evangelicals’ loyalty, as 
was demonstrated by their heavy vote 
for him in the primaries of Illinois. In- 
diana and other states where they are 
concentrated 

Some evangelicals are breaking with 
their tradition of not becoming involved 
in politics. Argues Harold Lindsell, ed- 
itor of Christianity Today: “We are 
members of two kingdoms, God's and 
Caesar's, and we must participate in 
both.” Evangelical periodicals are pub- 
lishing articles on politics, and at least 
one has run a full-page ad paid for by a 
group called Evangelicals for Carter 

Not all the born-again interest in po- 
litical action will benefit Carter, of 
course. Paul Henry, professor at the con- 
servative Protestant Calvin College in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Republican 
chairman in Ford’s home county, argues 
that “Carter has been able to exploit the 
religious issue because he speaks the lan- 
guage more freely.” But Henry and other 
evangelicals believe that many of the 
conservative Protestants’ votes will 
eventually go to Episcopalian Ford, who 
professes to be something of an evan- 
gelical and whose son Michael attends 
the evangelical Gordon-Conwell Theo- 
logical Seminary in South Hamilton, 
Mass. Ford has wooed the conservative 
Christian vote for months with the help 
of Richard Brannon, a Baptist minister 
and assistant personnel director at the 
White House 

For all of Ford’s efforts, however, a 
number of experts agree with Jim Wal- 
lis, editor of the leftist evangelical mag- 
azine Sojourners, that “against Carter, 
he’s just going to be out-evangelicaled 

in Carter, evangelicals see they've got 

a real, live one all of their own.” 


CATHOLICS. The Boston Roman 
Catholic newspaper The Pilot recently 
front-paged a photograph of Ford 
bathed in a halo of light and ran two ac- 
companying articles emphasizing his 
“cordial” relations with church leaders 
It was an unmistakable token of the hi- 
erarchy’s dissatisfaction with Carter's 
refusal to endorse a_ constitutional 
amendment on abortion 

As Sociologist Thomas Gannon of 
Chicago's Loyola University points out, 
“The day in which the bishops could 
command votes is over.” But steady crit- 
icism of Carter by the hierarchy is hurt- 
ing him among some of the country’s 
33 million voting-age Catholics, whose 
ties to the Democratic Party have loos- 
ened in recent years. He has no trace of 
bigotry, and attitudes toward Catholics 
have softened among Southern evangel- 
icals, but many church members re- 
member the rabid anti-Catholicism of 
Southern Baptists of the recent past 

A recent TIME/Yankelovich poll 
found that Catholics support Carter over 
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Ford, 48% to 37%; the latest Gallup poll 
reports that 54% of Catholic voters fa- 
vor Carter. No Democrat since modern 
political polling began in the 1930s has 
won the White House without close to 
two-thirds of the Catholic vote, though 
that rule of thumb may not hold now be- 
cause of the possibility of unusually high 
support for Carter among normally Re- 
publican evangelical Protestants 

Many of those Catholics who also 
qualify as urban ethnics are suspicious 
of Carter's background and life-style 
They are unsettled by black support for 
him and fear that he does not under- 
stand their problems. Some Italian 
Americans, who constitute 20% of the 
25 million white American ethnics like- 
ly to vote, were offended by his failure, 
apparently through an oversight, to meet 
with a group of their leaders at the Dem- 
ocrati¢ Convention. To make amends. 
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make inroads in traditionally Demo- 
cratic neighborhoods 


BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS. From 
auto workers to postmen, union leaders 
are endorsing Carter and assigning vol- 
unteers to register new voters and pound 
pavements. Boasts Thomas Bradley, 
head of the Metropolitan Baltimore 
Council of AFL-CIO Unions: “I haven't 
seen such unanimity among different 
unions since the Johnson-Goldwater 
election.” This year, union help will be 
particularly valuable because what la- 
bor does on its own is not subject to the 
new federal election spending limits 

Stull, Ford’s campaign aides profess 
confidence about winning many votes 
among the 30 million blue-collar work- 
ers. Says John Michels, the President's 
New England coordinator: “You can be 
firmly united in giving the marching or- 





MONDALE WITH BLUE-COLLAR WORKER WHILE VISITING PLANT IN SYRACUSE 
Benefiting from the greatest union unanimity since 1964. 


Carter met with Italian-American lead- 
ers in New York City last week and 
blundered into another apology for his 
“ethnic purity” gaffe of last April. He 
was immediately interrupted by City 
Councilman Louis Gigante. a Catholic 
priest, who said: “We knew what you 
meant, and you were right.” 

In contrast to Carter, Ford has less 
of a culture gap to bridge with the eth- 
nics, Says New York Secretary of State 
Mario Cuomo, a Democrat and Carter 
supporter: “Ford is down to earth. He’s 
a jock. Somehow he looks like a Cath- 
olic to some Catholics.” Still, large num- 
bers of ethnics are angry about US. ac- 
quiescence to the 1975 Helsinki accord 
on European security, which ratified the 
postwar boundaries of Eastern Europe 
But many ethnics like Ford's conserva- 
tive views on social welfare programs 
and his support for increased defense 
spending, giving him an opportunity to 


ders, but you gotta have the troops be- 
hind you to win the fight.” While blue- 
collar voters favored Carter over Ford 
by 55% to 32% in the recent Yankelo- 
vich survey, 29% of the Carter support- 
ers among them harbored doubts that he 
is the right man for the job; only 13% of 
Ford's backers had similar misgivings 
To the extent that blue-collar work- 
ers vote on the basis of Catholic or eth- 
nic issues, Ford could benefit. In addi- 
tion, he hopes to capitalize on the 
slowdown in inflation. But blue-collar 
volers seem more concerned about un- 
employment than inflation. Says Mike 
LaVelle, the Chicago Tribune ’s blue-col- 
lar columnist: “Jobs are really it. Carter 
doesn't have to do anything but keep 
pointing out the percentage of unem- 
ployed.” Thus, the bread-and-butter 
worries created by the recession stand 
to produce more labor votes for Carter 
than all of the pleas of union leaders 
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ABZUG CAMPAIGNING AT OKTOBERFEST IN QUEENS (ABOVE); MOYNIHAN IN BROOKLYN 


NEW YORK 


‘Scar Tissue All Over the Place’ 


Bella Abzug: He’s Nixon's favorite 
Democrat 

Pat Moynihan: She stands for the 
politics of ruin 

Abzug: He's a political opportunist, 
an intellectual mercenary 

Moynihan: No one is good enough 
for her, unless it’s her 


New York’s Democrats are doing 
what comes naturally: culling one an- 
other up in the U.S. Senate primary, en- 
suring that it will be a tattered, exhaust- 
ed survivor who faces the G.O.P 
nominee (almost certain to be Incum- 
bent James Buckley) in November 
With the primary vote set for next week, 
the two flamboyant front runners—for- 
mer United Nations Ambassador Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan, 49, and Manhat- 
tan Congresswoman Bella Abzug, 56 

-are providing most of the bite and bile 
The three candidates who appear to be 
lagging—former U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, 50, New York City 
Council President Paul O'Dwyer, 69, 
and Builder Abraham Hirschfeld, 58 
—are running less cantankerous cam- 
paigns. Moynihan and Abzug, com- 
plains O'Dwyer, are leaving “scar tissue 
all over the place.” 

More Jobs. Like a jeweler who in- 
spects a gem for the subtlest flaw, New 
York Democrats quickly spot the slight- 
est deviation from accepted liberal doc- 
trine. For the most part, the candidates 
give the purists little to worry about All 
five call for more jobs in the public sec- 
tor, passage of the Humphrey-Hawkins 
full-employment bill, national health in- 
surance, a U.S. takeover of welfare, and 
federal assistance to New York City 

all multibillion-dollar programs that 
would sharply increase budget deficits 
or taxes or both. In heavily Jewish New 
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York City, moreover, the candidates 
cannot do enough for Israel 

On other issues, the candidates- 
especially Moynihan—part company 
Though a committed liberal on domes- 
tic matters, he believes in a strong 
and assertive America. He accuses his 
opponents of hypocrisy because they 
demand all-out aid for Israel at the 
same time they insist on trimming the 
Pentagon budget. “Bella has never vot- 
ed a dollar for American defense,” he 
claims. “Never one single dollar. It is 
against this kind of demagoguery that 
I'm running.” 

Moynihan’s combination of scholar- 
ly pursuits and public service is almost 
without parallel in America today 
Along with ground-breaking books on 
ethnicity (Beyond the Melting Pot, co-au- 
thored by Nathan Glazer) and the Great 
Society (Maximum Feasible Misunder- 
standing), he served as a White House 
Counsellor to Richard Nixon and per- 
suaded him to support an income-main- 
tenance program. Later, Moynihan was 
named Ambassador to India by Nixon 
and Ambassador to the U.N. by Ford 
He was expected to be no great shakes 
as a campaigner, but he seems to be 
catching on. With his polka-dot bow tie, 
his artfully rumpled look, appearing a 
mite donnish and inevitably puckish, he 
cuts a rare figure on the campaign trail 
But then, no one ever accused him of 
being conventional. Bubbling over with 
ideas, he sometimes lets his thoughts 
race ahead of his prudence. But so far 
he has not made another gaffe on the 
order of “benign neglect,” the phrase 
taken from one of his memos to Nixon 
and gleefully misinterpreted by his en- 
emies. Moynihan was urging a mora- 
torium on harsh racial rhetoric, but his 
words were twisted to make il appear 
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he was recommending the neglect of 
blacks. For this and other dubious rea- 
sons, most black leaders in New York 
oppose his candidacy 

Doing her best to paint Moynihan 
as a Nixonite in Democratic clothing, 
Abzug stresses her six years in Congress 
She quotes the often lavish praise of col- 
leagues and pulls out a survey showing 
that she is regarded as one of the most ef- 
fective members of the House. Follow- 
ing a schedule that would tax the stam- 
ina of a Sherpa, she has the advantage 
of instant recognition. Her floppy 
broad-brimmed hat signaling her arriv- 
al, she evokes gasps and squeals wher- 
ever she goes. “I may not look like a 
Senator,” she likes to say, “but I think 
I'm what a Senator should look like.” 

If Bella has seemed less abrasive 
lately, it is obvious that she still knows 
how to use her elbows. Asked whether 
she would support Moynihan if he won 
the primary, she exploded: “I draw the 
line at going out and campaigning for a 
man who undermined the liberal tra- 
dition of the Democratic Party. He sup- 
ported Nixon and Ford policies and has 
not yet repudiated those policies.” 
Though 33 Democratic county leaders, 
not all of them Moynihan supporters, 
called on her to withdraw her statement, 
she would not budge 

A Good Day. Considered third in 
the contest, Clark is hoping for a rerun 
of his surprise victory in the 1974 sen- 
atorial primary. He still roams the 
streets in his Hush Puppies and narrow 
ties, chatting with voters if they are ina 
mood to listen, blending into the crowd 
if they are not. “You can’t communicate 
very well on the street,” he admits. “All 
you can say is, “Hello. Have a good 
day.’ He has churned out position pa- 
pers on every conceivable issue to ap- 
peal to thinking liberals, but their hearts 
mostly belong to Bella 

O'Dwyer. with his shock of white 
hair and Irish brogue, is a familiar 
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Two comments on our oil situation. 
One looks at the size of new dis- 
coveries. The other is awed by our 
total appetite for oil. Which view is 
most perceptive? 


“America’s daily 
oil consumption 
exceeds 

16 million barrels.” 


rhe North Slope strike was America’s 
greatest recent oil find: 9.6 billion 
sure barrels. And 26 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas. In 1977 the line 
will begin feeding us half a million 
barrels a day, increasing to 2 million 
by 1980. And plans to pipe in natural 
gas are being made. So people ask, 
“With reserves like this around, is 
there really an energy problem?” 
















































Others cite our massive use of petro 
leum. Over 16 million barrels daily 
Nearly 40% imported. And 21 tril- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas, one 
trillion feet imported. They point out 
that the North Slope’s 9.6 billion 
barrel reserve is less than 2 years pre 
sent oil consumption. We've no 
guarantee of another major find. With 
petroleum and natural gas currently 
providing close to three-fourths of 
our energy, there is concern 


Surely we will find new oil and na- 
tural gas. But demand is growing so 
fast that new discoveries may not 
keep pace. Oil and natural gas may 
be scarce, priced out of sight within 
our children’s lifetime. We must be- 
gin looking to the future now with a 
realistic and definitive national 
energy policy. A blueprint that de- 
fines the rights and responsibilities of 
consumers, producers, government 
\ policy that encourages these bodies 
to develop and use energy resources 
for long-term economic and environ 
mental well-being of the nation 


Caterpillar machines and engines are 
used to mine fuels, prepare plant 
sites, power drill rigs, build pipelines, 
restore mined land. We believe a re- 
sponsible national energy policy is 
essential to America’s growth 
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There are no 
simple solutions. . 


Only 
intelligent choices. 
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figure. Nevertheless, he is trying to 
change his image. Identified as far back 
as anyone can remember with every pos- 
sible liberal-left cause, he is casting him- 
self as a “middle-of-the-road ethnic” in 
the probably forlorn hope of cutting into 
the Moynihan constituency. For all his 
radical past, he is also supported by 
the regular Democratic organization 

-showing that any renegade who stays 
around long enough eventually acquires 
respectability. The question is how much 
good this backing will do 


THE FBI 


A $105 easy chair. A $95 walnut ta- 
ble. An $84 clock. A $60 set of stack ta- 
bles. Plywood valances worth $45 but 
requiring some $290 in labor to correct 
faulty installation 

Even if such items had been ac- 
quired illegally, they would not add up 
to much, considering the potential for 
corruption in official Washington. In 
fact, the items were merely gifts that FBI 
Director Clarence Kelley has admitted 
receiving from some of his subordinates 
Nevertheless, one Justice Department 
official has urged that Kelley be fired 
for accepting them; another has suggest- 
ed that he be publicly reprimanded 
President Ford has asked for a report 
from Attorney General Edward Levi, 
who submitted it at week's end 

Kelley, who is widely liked in the bu- 
reau and whose honesty is unquestioned 
is expected to survive these revelations 
of what seems, at most, his bad judg- 
ment. But he has been acutely embar- 
rassed, to say the least. “These things 
are nol very serious as matters even for 
administrative action,” one Ford Ad- 
ministration official observed. “But this 
penny-ante stuff is crippling him.” 

Kelley's problem is compounded by 
his handling of more serious allegations 
of wrongdoing within the FBI. When the 
House Select Committee on Intelligence 
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Beware Agents Bearing Gifts 


FBI DIRECTOR KELLEY (ABOVE) & ATTORNEY GENERAL LEV! 
The valance didn’t fit; the flowers are wilted. 


Hirschfeld is definitely a self-start- 
er, He has no tangible support, no cam- 
paign organization, no issues, but plen- 
ty of gall and, more important, lots of 
money, which he earned from building 
parking garages 

Bella is considered ahead in the race 
She starts with a militant following 
among New York’s Jewish voters, who 
customarily cast almost 40% of the 
Democratic primary ballots. But Moy- 
nihan has cut into the Jewish vote with 
his impassioned defense of Israel at the 





last year aired charges that FBI officials 
may have accepted kickbacks in the pur- 
chase of electronic equipment, Kelley's 
in-house investigation produced a 
wishy-washy report claiming that only 
bad judgment had been involved. At- 
torney General Levi ordered a new in- 
vestigation, which apparently is on the 
verge of indictments 

Hobby House. The gifts to Kelley 
came to light as the Levi-ordered in- 
vestigation probed the activities of the 
FBI's exhibit section, which prepares 
courtroom mock-ups of crime scenes 
Dubbed “the Hobby House” or “Free- 
load Inc.” by some agents, it had long 
provided minor home improvements for 
top FBI officials. As agents told of this 
work, John P. Dunphy, the head of the 
section, agreed to talk freely to the Jus- 
tice Department about more serious mis- 
use of Government funds and services 
In return, the Justice Department per- 
mitted him to plead guilty to the minor 
indiscretion of having his section build 
a birdhouse for his home. Kelley then 
had little choice but to fire Dunphy. It 
was Dunphy who mentioned the Kel- 
ley valances to investigators 

Kelley’s explanation sounds valid 
enough. He said that the valances at his 
Bethesda apartment had been installed 
by exhibit-section craftsmen without his 
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U.N. Beyond that, he is more popular 
than Bella among moderate-to-conser- 
vative Roman Catholic voters. one of 
the state’s largest voting blocs 

The incumbent, who faces a not-too- 
serious primary challenge from moder- 
ate Republican Congressman Peter 
Peyser, is no pushover. Thoughtful and 
engaging, he will base his campaign on 
the belief that voters are fed up with 
Government interference in so many as- 
pects of their lives—just what his Dem- 
ocratic opponents want to increase 





knowledge. According to an FBI source, 
Kelley's wife, who died of cancer last 
November, had asked Kelley in 1973 to 
get the valances. Preoccupied, Kelley 
told his driver, Agent Thomas Moten, 
to take care of the matter. Having served 
on Hoover's personal staff, Moten did 
as he had done in the past: asked the ex- 
hibit section to help out. When Kelley 
asked Moten how much the valances 
cost, the chauffeur replied: “What the 
hell, boss, it was only scrap lumber—for- 
get it.” Until last week, Kelley did. 

The other gifts were presented to 
Kelley by the FBI's “Executive Confer- 
ence” on his birthday and on the an- 
niversary of his appointment as direc- 
tor. The Executive Conference consists 
of 16 ranking FBI officials who chipped 
in some $15 each to honor Kelley. Mem- 
bers of the conference last week visited 
Levi to express “absolute support and 
confidence” in Kelley. None of them re- 
minded Levi that they had sent the At- 
torney General about $30 worth of flow- 
ers recently on his wedding anniversary 

Kelley last week gave the bureau a 
check for $335 to cover the valances and 
said he would gladly repay his aides for 
the gifts if any federal regulations have 
been violated. Levi has not said what 
he will do about his flowers, which pre- 
sumably have wilted by now 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Israel Secretly Joins the War in Lebanon 








DEFENSE MINISTER SHIMON PERES 
ISRAELI MISSILE SHIPS ON PATROL 





In the darkness of night, Israeli com- 
mandos dashed ashore in the Christian- 
controlled port of Jounieh, some nine 
miles north of Beirut. As soon as they es- 
tablished contact with the Lebanese gar- 
rison, both forces spread out and secured 
a landing area. A helicopter slowly 
whirred up from an Israeli cargo ship 
standing offshore, guarded by a small ar- 
mada of missile ships. The helicopter, 
TIME has learned, brought to Jounieh a 
top Israeli official who spent the night 
in a series of secret conferences with yar- 
ious Lebanese leaders, then climbed 
back aboard his helicopter and flew out 
to sea again, just before dawn. 

The official was Israeli Defense 
Minister Shimon Peres. His brief “in- 
vasion” of Lebanon—a nation with 
which Israel has no diplomatic ties 
—was the first of four trips between late 
May and late August. As if that were 
not extraordinary enough, he was ac- 
companied on his third trip into Leb- 
anon by none other than Israeli Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin, who held talks with as 
yet unnamed Lebanese leaders. Out of 
these negotiations has come a secret but 
potentially decisive Israeli intervention 
in the 17-month-old Lebanese civil war. 
Acting with the agreement of Lebanon’s 
Christian leadership and a moderate 
group of Moslems, Israel is moving to 
wipe out forever the Palestinian guer- 
rilla bases in southern Lebanon. As For- 
eign Minister Yigal Allon said last week, 
“A situation will be created in which 
we will not permit any faction to allow 
the Palestine Liberation Organization to 
act against Israel from Lebanese regions 
close to the border.” 

Beyond that, the Israeli-Lebanese 
agreement has opened the way to an im- 
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portant readjustment in the Middle East 
lineup, one that could prove to be a gen- 
uine turning point in Israel's relations 
with its Arab neighbors. This marks the 
first time since the Jordanian crisis of 
1970 that Israel is in active league with 
Arabs in a neighboring state. The ar- 
rangement also has, for the moment at 
least, put the Israelis on the same side 
as the Syrians, who months ago shifted 
from support of the Moslems in Leb- 
anon to active intervention on the side 
of the Christians. The new deal is ba- 
sically limited to the Palestinian guer- 
rilla issue. It may not last; it may not 
lead to any broader agreement. But it 
does suggest at least a possibility for a 
peaceful settlement of the entire Mid- 
dle East struggle. 

The Israeli intervention already in- 
volves the following: 

> Israel is maintaining a naval 
blockade of several leftist-controlled 
Lebanese ports, particularly Sidon and 
Tyre, thus keeping arms from reaching 
beleaguered leftist-Palestinian forces 
The Israelis have so far intercepted 15 
ships and torpedoed three others that 
tried to escape their patrols. Of the 15, 
six were ordered to Haifa, where weap- 
ons were removed—and later shipped 
on to Lebanese Christians—and several 
terrorists were apprehended 

> Israel is now training a battalion 
of mixed Lebanese Christian and Mos- 
lem troops in tank warfare at an Israeli 
base on the edge of the Sinai desert, at 
the opposite end of Israel from Leba- 
non. When the training is finished, they 
will be sent back to Lebanon with 38 
American-made M-50 Sherman tanks 

> Jerusalem has gained what 
amounts to de facto control over a strip 
of territory in southern Lebanon, reach- 
ing up to the Litani River. Only a few 
months ago, this strip was so dominat- 
ed by Palestinian guerrillas that it was 
known as Fatahland. In addition, the Is- 
raelis are trying to arm and train Leb- 
anese villagers in the area to guard 
against a renewal of Palestinian power 
Indeed, that paid off just last week, when 
four terrorists tried to enter the Chris- 
tian village of Ayn Ibil near the Israel- 
Lebanon border. Lebanese residents of 
the town killed all four in a gun battle 

> The tacit understanding between 
Israel and Syria has gone so far that Da- 
mascus has withdrawn most of its of- 
fensive military power from the Golan 
Heights. Last year the Syrians had five 
armored divisions standing between Da- 
mascus and the Israeli-occupied terri- 
tory on the Heights. Gradually, those 
forces were shifted, either to Lebanon 
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or to Syria’s troubled border with Iraq 
Now there is only one armored division, 
stationed around Damascus, that is in 
position to ward off an Israeli attack 

The turning point in Israeli policy 
came last winter when the battered 
Christian forces in Lebanon seemed on 
the verge of defeat by the Palestinians 
and the Moslem leftists. Through con- 
tacts among intelligence agents in Cy- 
prus, the Lebanese Christians put in a 
desperate request to Jerusalem for arms 
and ammunition. By May —shortly be- 
fore Syrian army units began moving 
into Lebanon—a regular supply line 
from Israel to Jounieh and other north- 
ern Lebanese ports was in operation 
The matériel included not only ammu- 
nition and light arms like the U.S. M- 
16 rifle but such heavy weapons as ar- 
mored personnel carriers, Russian |22- 
mm. rockets and at least 22 T-54 tanks 
captured in the 1967 and 1973 wars 

In late May, with the arms ship- 
ments well under way, Defense Minis- 
ter Peres made his first clandestine visit 
to Lebanon. It is not yet known exactly 
who welcomed Peres on this first mis- 
sion, but the talks were so successful that 
he began regular voyages by missile ship 
At the third meeting, with Rabin pre- 
sent, the talks moved away for the first 
time from strictly military matters to po- 
litical concerns. The main subject: an al- 
liance between Christians and moderate 
Moslems to combat the Palestinians and 
the Moslem leftists 

Strange Visitors. The arrange- 
ment between the Lebanese groups and 
Israel was reconfirmed only two weeks 
ago, when Peres made his fourth trip to 
Jounieh. This time he met with top Leb- 
anese leaders, including former Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun and President- 
elect Elias Sarkis, both Christians. as 
well as Moslem former Premier Rashid 
Karami. The talks went so well that 
Peres decided to spend the night, sleep- 
ing on a cargo ship anchored off Jounieh 
The next day the meetings went on with 
an ever-widening group of Christians 
and Moslems. “There were some Strange 
visitors to see Peres,” said one source. 
hinting that they included Syrians 

All this secret diplomacy resulted in 
what may be the most significant change 
in the Middle East situation since the 
1973 war. Israel’s role in Lebanon has 
been expanded from that of arms sup- 
plier to limited partner in the anti-guer- 
rilla war effort. The change combines 
with the almost cordial relationship that 
Israel now has with Egypt and the slow 
disintegration of the unity the Arabs en- 
joyed in the wake of the 1973 conflict 
With Libya at odds with both Egy pt and 
Syria, and such oil-rich nations as Sau- 
di Arabia and Kuwait supporting the re- 
gion’s moderates, Israel is no longer fac- 
ing a solid wall of active Arab 
belligerency. The greatest losers in the 
Situation, again, are the Palestinian 
guerrillas, whose hope of leading the 
way to a restored homeland seems fee- 
bler with every passing day 
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SCANDALS 


The Lockheed 
Mystery Contd.) 


Like the Watergate scandal from 
which it once sprouted, the Lockheed 
scandal seems to have acquired a qual- 
ity of indestructibility, Even when the 
charges of corruption are Officially de- 
nied, they keep reappearing as rumors 
and innuendoes. Last week, as the scan- 
dal once again rippled across Europe, a 
parliament debated whether to prose- 
Cute a prince, a Premier was publicly ac- 
cused of graft, and a former Defense 
Minister repeated his assertions that he 
had done nothing wrong. The only cer- 
tainty was that the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., the largest defense contractor in 
the US., has admitted spending some 
$24 million in bribes overseas. Where it 
all went, nobody seems to know—at 
least nobody who is telling 

The impetus for the new gossip and 
speculation was the 240-page report by 
a three-man Dutch commission headed 
by European Court Judge Andreas Don- 
ner, charging Prince Bernhard of The 
Netherlands with “unacceptable” be- 
havior in his dealings with Lockheed 
Although the commission found no 
proof that Bernhard actually received 
the $1.1 million that Lockheed alleg- 
edly paid him, the Dutch parliament 
last week somberly debated whether 
the 65-year-old royal consort should 
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Targets of a scandal’s innuendos. 


be prosecuted. A tiny lefl-wing faction 
favored prosecution. But Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party Leader Wil- 
lem Aantjes summed up the views of 
many: “History shows the faithfulness 
of the House of Orange toward The 
Netherlands. Let us now show the loy- 
alty of Holland toward Orange.” The 
chamber voted overwhelmingly against 
prosecution 

Before the week was out, however. 
the Dutch government released new ev- 
idence that Prince Bernhard had also 
lobbied on behalf of Lockheed’s chief 
rival, Northrop Aircraft. A 1971 ex- 
change of letters between the Dutch and 
West German Defense Ministers re- 
ferred to Prince Bernhard’s attempts to 
persuade West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt (then Defense Minister) to 
purchase Northrop’s YF-17 Cobra pro- 
totype fighter to replace Lockheed’s 
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GERMANY’S STRAUSS 











THE WORLD 


Starfighter. Although the Dutch com- 
mission did not fully explore the prince's 
links with Northrop. several Dutch 
newspapers are now investigating the 
matter. 

The chastened but hardly cowering 
Bernhard was surviving all the criticism 
quite well, Indeed. he plans to attend 
Prince’s Day ceremonies. celebrating 
the official opening of the Dutch par- 
liamentary year. as usual on Sept. 21 
The only difference: as he passes 
through the streets with Queen Juliana 
in her famous horse-drawn golden car- 
riage, the prince will be dressed in a 
morning coat rather than in the navy 
uniform that he has been forced to put 
into mothballs. Snapped Bernhard to a 
friend who inquired too curiously about 
his Prince’s Day plans: “You would not 
have thought that I would go into hid- 
ing?” The restrained Dutch reaction to 


lished three documents purportedly 
showing that Lockheed intended to pay 
$43,000 in bribes to current Premier 
Giulio Andreotti. The immediate pub- 
lic and press response was suspicion 
that right-wingers had planted forged 
documents in an effort to break up An- 
dreotti’s fragile. five-week-old Chris- 
tian Democratic minority government. 
which relies heavily on tacit Communist 
support. Carl Kotchian and Dale H 
Daniels, the Lockheed officials who 
were supposed to have written two of 
the documents published by L ‘Espresso, 
denied any knowledge of them last 
week. The US. Senate subcommittee 
reportedly had received no testimony 
on Andreotti, who dismissed the charg- 
es as “pure invention.” 

>» West Germany. The newly 
opened election campaign heated up last 
week when the Bonn government an- 





WEST GERMAN PILOTS FLYING LOCKHEED STARFIGHTERS OVER MOJAVE DESERT 
Princes and politicians awash in the ripples of Watergate. 


the prince’s misdeeds stems largely from 
a deep affection for Queen Juliana, who 
is popularly regarded as a kindly mon- 
arch. But as the Dutch began their re- 
covery from the Lockheed malaise, new 
outbreaks of the disease began to occur 
elsewhere: 

> Italy. The search for “Antelope 
Cobbler” is on again. When portions 
of a US. Senate subcommittee report 
were leaked last April, they referred 
to an Italian Premier (code-named An- 
telope Cobbler in various memoran- 
dums) who allegedly received payoffs 
from Lockheed between 1965 and 1969 
Speculation about his identity centered 
on three former Christian Democratic 
Premiers: Giovanni Leone (now Pres- 
ident of Italy), Aldo Moro and Ma- 
riano Rumor, all of whom denied any 
involvement. The allegations remained 
unsubstantiated. Then last week the 
Italian leftist weekly /. Espresso pub- 
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nounced that it would send a high Jus- 
tice Ministry official to Washington in 
the next few weeks to make final ar- 
rangements for access to U.S. documents 
concerning the Lockheed scandals. This 
rekindled interest in the allegations that 
Lockheed bribes had gone to the right- 
of-center Christian Social Union, the 
Bavarian ally of the Christian Demo- 
crats, and its longtime leader, former 
Defense Minister Franz Josef Strauss 
Late last year, former Lockheed 
Lobbyist Ernest Hauser, the man who 
first brought Prince Bernhard’s name 
into the Lockheed scandals, told Senate 
investigators that Strauss and the C.S.U 
had received at least $10 million for 
West Germany's purchase of 900 F-104 
Starfighters in 1961. The party and its 
leader denied the allegations, and 
Strauss filed a slander suit against Hau- 
ser. The quarrel ended what was left of 
a longstanding friendship that went 


back to Hauser’s days asa U.S. Army in- 
telligence officer during the postwar oc- 
cupation of Germany. Hauser had 
helped Strauss get his start in local Ba- 
varian politics, and Strauss repaid him 
years later when, as Defense Minister. 
he asked Lockheed to put Hauser on 
the payroll. Since Hauser’s allegations 
were not corroborated, the Lockheed is- 
sue was simply dropped in Bonn 

Now that Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt has said he is sending a Justice 
Ministry official to the U.S., Strauss is 
angrily claiming that Schmidt deliber- 
ately dawdled in gaining access to the 
documents, which he says could clear 
him long before the Oct. 3 elections 

> Britain. Hauser, 56, whose pre- 
vious allegations have been character- 
ized by the Dutch commission as “large- 
ly incorrect and based on false 
premises,” struck again last week when 
he told the London Sunday Express of 
rumors thata Tory Cabinet minister had 
received a $1 million payoff three years 
ago to prevent Air Holdings Ltd. from 
backing out of its commitment to order 
30 Lockheed TriStars (with options for 
20 more). Since the TriStar was the one 
plane that could use Rolls-Royce RB- 
211 engines—and therefore the plane on 
which the Tory government's efforts to 
bail out bankrupt Rolls-Royce’s aero- 
engine program depended—it seems un- 
likely that Lockheed would have to bribe 
government officials into backing the 
purchases. A Labor M.P. called for a 
parliamentary investigation, but no one 
else took up the issue. 

> Japan. Right-wing Lobbyist 
Yoshio Kodama, a powerful operator at 
many levels of government and business. 
was indicted last week on charges of 
having established a Hong Kong “cov- 
er” company to launder illegal funds 
from Lockheed. Although 19 other top 
political and business figures, including 
former Premier Kakuei Tanaka, have 
been arrested on bribetaking charges in 
Japan, Kodama has so far avoided ar- 
rest on grounds of illness. 

While princes and politicians wade 
through the debris of the scandal, Lock- 
heed itself is flying high. Despite fears 
that the turmoil overseas might endan- 
ger the survival of the company, which 
had accumulated $645 million in bank 
debts by 1974, the corporation's post- 
scandal business appears to be thriving 
—particularly its foreign sales. These 
amounted to $1.7 billion in the first six 
months of 1976, putting this year’s sales 
at the largest annual rate in Lockheed’s 
44-year history. Overall 1975 sales were 
$3 billion, and the corporation's 24 ma- 
jor banking creditors have agreed to a 
longer-term financing of part of the 
company’s debt, now $560 million. Says 
Lockheed's new chief executive. Robert 
Haack, a former New York Stock Ex- 
change president who took over in Feb- 
ruary: “We have a handle on things now 
and we are taking as much probity with 
us as we know how. I am the man in 
the white hat and I'm trying to fly right.” 
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Simple facts everyone who 
owns a home, car or business should know 


How to Get 


the Best Insurance Buy 
or Your Money. 


The best way to get a true bargain 
on insurance is to shop for it. But 
there are more than three thousand 
companies selling insurance policies 
to protect homes, cars and businesses, 
and it isn’t practical for you to check 
each and every one. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to con- 
sult an independent insurance agent. 
An independent agent does not 
work for an insurance company. He 
works for you. Which means he can 
plan the coverage that protects you 
best. And then place it with the most 
suitable of the several insurance 
companies he deals with. 

Many people make the costly mis- 
take of assuming that insurance pol- 
icies are all the same. The truth is, 
they are not. Not only does the qual- 
ity of coverage vary from policy to 
policy, but the cost often varies too. 

Remember that price is not the 
only basis for selecting your cover- 
age. A company’s reputation for ser- 
vice and claims payment is critical. 

And if you have a claim, your in- 


dependent agent is in a position to 
support you. To be on your side in 
helping you obtain a just, equitable 
settlement. Promptly. 

Because he is a self-employed local 
business man, an independent agent 
knows his responsibility is to his 
customers. His success is based on 
serving his customers in three key 
areas: 


l He provides the best insurance 
* coverage at the lowest true cost 
to you. 


9 He is available day and night to 
* respond to your needs. 


3. He handles all types of insur- 
ance, and deals through strong, 
reliable companies. 

To make sure you have an inde- 
pendent insurance agent on your 
side, look for this 
symbol or con- 
sult your Yellow 
Pages. If he can’t 
help you, nobody 





Independent Insurance 
can. Agents of America, Inc. 











VORSTER & KISSINGER EXCHANGE VIEWS DURING THEIR PREVIOUS MEETING IN BAVARIA 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Kissinger’s Mission to Zurich 


In the hope of advancing a solution 
to the growing crisis in southern Africa, 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger took 
to the road again last week. His itin- 
erary: a brief stop in London to confer 
with British officials, then a flight to Zu- 
rich to meet with South Africa’s Prime 
Minister John Vorster for the second 
time in less than three months. At the 
close of the three-day talks, Kissinger 
expected to fly back to London to re- 
port to British Prime Minister James 
Callaghan on the meeting’s progress 
Next week, said Kissinger’s aides, the 
Secretary might well go to Africa to con- 
tinue his discussions with Vorster and 
with other leaders, both white and black 

Deadline Pressure. Vorster’s im- 
mediate concern is unrest at home, Over 
the past three months, 300 people have 
been killed and 1,600 injured in the con- 
tinued rioting and violence within South 
Africa’s black townships. Late last week 
violence spread to a white area for the 
first time, as 3,000 nonwhites clashed 
with police in central Cape Town. Over 
the long term, the U.S. hopes to persuade 
South Africa to abandon—or at least 
drastically modify—its system of apart- 
heid, or racial separation. But for the 
moment, Kissinger and Vorster will con- 
centrate on two problems on which some 
progress is possible: Namibia (or South 
West Africa) and Rhodesia 

There is deadline pressure in 
Namibia, the onetime League of Na- 
tions-mandated territory that South Af- 
rica has ruled since 1920 (TIME, Aug 
30). Last January the U.N. ordered 
South Africa to prepare an indepen- 
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dence timetable for Namibia by Aug 
31, 1976, or face U.N. economic sanc- 
tions. Accordingly, South Africa assem- 
bled a constitutional conference in Win- 
dhoek, the Namibian capital, and last 
month the conference agreed on a mul- 
tiracial interim government to prepare 
for independence on Dec. 31, 1978. Kis- 
singer rightly called the decision “a 
major breakthrough” because “the prin- 
ciple of independence has now been ac- 
cepted.” Black African states were still 
not satisfied, however, because of the 
two-year delay, the lack of U.N.-super- 
vised free elections, and because the 
South West African Peoples’ Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO), the territory's most pow- 
erful political organization, was not rep- 
resented at the Windhoek conference 
Kissinger obviously believed Vorster 
could be persuaded to make further con- 
cessions. Indeed, Pretoria hinted last 
week that Vorster might be ready to let 
the U.N. monitor preindependence elec- 
tions and would drop his opposition to 
allowing SWAPO lo participate 

At his headquarters in Zambia, from 
which his organization wages a guerril- 
la war in northern Namibia, SWAPO 
President Sam Nujoma announced that 
he might be willing to talk. The non- 
whites at the Windhoek conference now 
hope to install an interim government 
by next June 30 and will invite SWAPO 
to take part 

Whether Kissinger and Vorster will 
be able to make any real progress on 
Rhodesia is much more doubtful. South 
Africa has become Rhodesia’s only 
lifeline for its imports and exports, not 
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to mention the military supplies it needs 
for pursuing its four-year-old war 
against guerrillas. So Vorster is obvious- 
ly in a position to exert strong influence 
on the Salisbury regime if he should 
choose to do so. Prime Minister Ian 
Smith recently rejected a British plan 
for a two-year timetable leading to black 
majority rule. But he might be willing, 
at Vorster’s and Kissinger’s urging, to 
submit to another round of talks with 
black moderate leaders 

Vorster and Kissinger will probably 
also discuss a British-American plan un- 
der which the two countries would, in ef- 
fect, subsidize Rhodesian whites for 
agreeing to black rule. Details of the 
plan are not yet known, bul the cost is es- 
timated at $1.5 to $2 billion 

Kissinger said in June that he would 
not meet with Vorster again unless some 
kind of progress had been made in the 
meantime. South Africa’s U.N. Ambas- 
sador Roelofse Botha recently assured 
him that Pretoria was now prepared to 
make new concessions. Soon after that, 
Kissinger dispatched two of his deputies 

Assistant Secretary for African Af- 

fairs William Schaufele and Undersec- 
retary for Economic Affairs William 
Rogers—to sound out opinion in Tan- 
zania, Mozambique, Zambia and Zaire 
The leaders of those nations presumab- 
ly approved another Kissinger-Vorster 
meeting 

Black Frustrations. Kissinger is 
undoubtedly aware of the risk in pur- 
suing the African initiative during a U.S 
election campaign. Mindful of the feel- 
ings of many US. voters, he told a large- 
ly black audience in Philadelphia last 
week that he views apartheid as “incom- 
patible with any concept of human dig- 
nity.” The rioting in South Africa, he 
said, was “dramatic evidence of the frus- 
trations of black South Africans toward 
a system which denies them status and 
political rights.” While Vorster blasted 
what he called “moral lessons and 
threats from other countries,” he did not 
call off the Zurich meeting 

He is, after all, under severe pres 
sure at the moment. At home, he has 
been hurt by the current turmoil. To the 
north, he is challenged by Marxist re- 
zimes in Angola and Mozambique. His 
strategy now is to reduce interracial 
pressure on South Africa by finding po- 
litical solutions in Rhodesia and Nami- 
bia—but in such a way that his coun- 
try’s security is not jeopardized. In so 
doing. he hopes to buy South Africa 
enough ume to fashion a genuine 
détente with black Africa 

For his part, Kissinger is worried 
that the Soviet Union and Cuba might 
again become actively involved in south- 
ern Africa, as they were in Angola. He 
has recognized, if a bit belatedly, the 
need for the US. to push harder on the 
white regimes in Africa to recognize 
black political demands before racial vi- 
olence engulfs the whole southern third 
of the continent. Thus he and Vorster 
are in a position to talk business 
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DEFENDANTS’ WIVES PROTEST AGAINST TRIAL 


SOUTH KOREA 


A Matter of Conscience 


Hahm Suk Hun, 75, a venerable 
leader of South Korea’s Quakers and an 
advocate of nonviolence, had been im- 
prisoned by the Japanese, the Russians 
and then by the authoritarian Syngman 
Rhee regime. Now he knew he faced im- 
prisonment again. And so, each day dur- 
ing his trial, he came to the Seoul court- 
room dressed in beige funeral robes to 
symbolize the death of his freedom 

-and of Korean democracy. When the 
four-month trial finally ended, he and 
17 distinguished co-defendants were 
sentenced to terms ranging from two to 
eight years each. Said Hahm: “These 
were the best of our people. They have 
nothing to be ashamed of. It was a mat- 
ter of conscience.” 

The matter of conscience occurred 
last March | at an ecumenical Mass in 
Seoul's Roman Catholic Myongdong 
Cathedral, marking the 57th anniversa- 
ry ofa Korean uprising against Japanese 
colonial rule. A group of political and re- 
ligious opposition leaders decided to use 
the occasion to issue a “Declaration for 
the Restoration of Democracy,” protest- 
ing the iron rule of Park Chung Hee and 
calling on him to step down 

Flagrant Irregularities. Korea's 
cowed newspapers never printed the 
declaration, but within a few hours the 
Korean CIA (KCIA) began rounding up 
scores of people who had attended the 
Mass. In due course, 18 people, all Chris- 
lians, were charged with violating 
Emergency Decree No. 9, a measure 
that the Confucian Park promulgated 
last year, forbidding criticism of his gov- 
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ernment or even of the emer- 
gency measure. Among the 
accused, along with Quaker 
Hahm: former President Yun 
Po Sun, 79, who held office 
from 1960 to 1961; Kim Dae 
Jung, 50, an opposition lead- 
er who lost by a narrow mar- 
gin to Park in the 1971 pres- 
idential election; former For- 
eign Minister Chyung Yil 
Hyung, 72, and his lawyer 
wife, Lee Tai Young, 62. 

The trial was hardly im- 
partial. Transcripts of court 
sessions and even the charges 
were frequently delayed, thus 
hampering preparation of the 
defense. The defendants were 
not allowed to call any wit- 
nesses in their behalf and 
there were flagrant irregular- 
ities in court procedure. 

Still, the defendants man- 
aged to turn the courtroom 
into a forum for their cause 
In one full day of testimony, 
F Kim Dae Jung, who has lik- 

ened Park to an “Asiatic Hit- 
ler,” charged that the re- 
gime’s repressive policies 
were playing into the hands 
of Communist North Korea. Said he 
“Where there is no freedom to defend, 
how is it possible to fight Communism?” 

One of the trial’s most emotional 
moments occurred when the frail for- 
mer President, Yun Po Sun, took the 
stand, “At the age of 78,” he said, “my 
interest is not in making a political 
comeback, but only in seeing democracy 
restored in my country. The end of my 
life is drawing near every day without 
my seeing any sign of improvement at 
all in Korea.” Outside the courtroom, 
the defendants’ wives and friends gath- 
ered daily on a nearby street corner, 
wearing large crosses embroidered on 
their clothes. 

After the harsh sentences were 
handed down, the defendants promptly 
filed appeals last week and said they 


would take the case all the way to the su- 
preme court if necessary, a process that 
would take at least a year. Meanwhile, 
many of them will remain in prison. 

In Washington, which is providing 
Park with $428.5 million this year and 
a 41,000-man U.S. armed force to keep 
the Communists at bay, the trial was 
viewed somewhat ambiguously. Last 
June, Congress passed legislation direct- 
ing the Administration to protest “in 
forceful terms” within 60 days against 
the Park regime's persecution of dissi- 
dents. Last week an Assistant Secretary 
of State called in the South Korean am- 
bassador and handed him a note saying 
that the Congress “views with distress 
the erosion of important civil liberties.” 
State Department officials said, how- 
ever, the note was not deliberately timed 
to coincide with the court verdicts. It 
was simply that the 60 days had expired 


PHILIPPINES 


° ° 
Operation Scorpio. 

With his customary “lair; fOFthe po- 
litical spectacular, Philippine” President 
Ferdinand Marcos last week ‘organized 
a remarkable lineup of prisoners at Fort 
Aguinaldo, an army base outside Ma- 
nila. There stood 25 ranking members 
of the Philippine Communist Party and 
its military wing, the New People’s 
Army (N.P.A.), including nine of the 
party's 14-member Central Committee 
Almost all of the prisoners had been tak- 
en into custody since January. Their col- 
lective appearance at Fort Aguinaldo 
was an awesome display of progress in 
Marcos’ effort to end the Communist 
guerrilla movement that has survived, 
despite great difficulties, ever since the 
Philippines was granted independence 
from the U.S. in 1946 

The star prisoner—and the object of 
an intensive man hunt code-named Op- 
eration Scorpio—was the most recently 
captured: Bernabe Buscayno, 32, alias 
Commander Dante, a veteran guerrilla 


MARCOS (RIGHT) TALKS WITH BUSCAYNO AFTER GUERRILLA LEADER'S ARREST 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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There's only one 
Honda Civic. 
All five of them. 


All five Honda Civic models are very 
different. 

To begin with, there is the basic Civic, 
available in either sedan or hatchback models. 


Next is the sporty 5-speed CVCC® hatchback, 


the car that got the best mileage of any car in 
America in EPA mileage estimates* The CVCC 
wagon: combines Civic mileage with unex- 


pected hauling capacity. And our CVCC 
hatchback and CVCC sedan: great mileage 
coupled with great performance. 

But the funny thing about the Civics is the 
more they're different, the more they're 
the same. 

Same when it comes to mileage; great 
mileage (check the chart at the right). Great 
handling too, because all five Civics have front- 
wheel drive coupled with rack and pinion 
steering. That means sure-footed traction and 
quick response. 

Same approach to room and comfort. Or to 
put it another way, all Civics are small on 
the outside, big on the inside. Room for four 
adults and luggage. And easy to park in spaces 
other cars have to pass up. 





One last thing. All CVCC engine Civics are 
so advanced they meet every federal and 
state emission requirement with absolutely no 
need for a catalytic converter. And they 
can do it while using no-lead, low-lead or 
even regular gas. 

The 1976 Honda Civics. 

The five and only. 

There are over 600 Honda Civic dealers 
all over the country. Test own a Honda Civic 
soon. It’s an unforgettable experience. 


CVCC, Civic and Hondamatic are Honda trademarks. 
© 1976 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 


* The actual mileage you get will vary depending on the type of driving you 
do, your driving habits, your car's condition and optional equipment. 
Combined mileage based on Federal Highway Administration estimates: 
55% city driving, 45% highway driving conditions. 


** Manufacturer's suggested retail price plus tax, license, transportation 


charges, optional equipment and dealer's preparation charges. 








Civic CVCC 1488cc 
Sedan (4-Speed) 
Hatchback (4-Speed) | 
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Hatchback (Calif. Model) 

Avg. Sedan/ Hatchback (4- & 5-Spd.) 

Civic 1237cc (Not avail. in Calif.) 

Sedan _(4-Speed) $2729 
Hatchback (4-Speed) $2939 
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HONDA. CIVIC 
What the world is coming to. 
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Accord and CVCC are Honda trademarks 1976 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
Manufacturer's suggested retail price plus tax, license, transportation charges, optional equipment and dealer's preparation charges 
S-speed transmission. The actual mileage you get will vary de pending on the type of driving you do, your driving habits and vour car's condition and optional equipment 
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We ask you to compare our imposing list of standard features 
with any other car in the world today. Then compare our price. $3,995: 


CVCC* Advanced Stratified Charge Engine, | MacPherson strut suspension, side and 
Honda mileage (44 mpg hwy/31 cityinEPA rear window defrosters, flow-thru ventila- 





mileage estimates ),' deluxe interior, tion system, tinted glass all-around, power- 
electronic warning system, 5-speed trans- assisted front disc brakes, reclining front 
mission, tachometer, radial tires, big rear bucket seats, wall-to-wall color coordinated 
tailgate with remote release, automatic carpeting, low fuel warning light, protective 
maintenance reminders, AM/FM radio, side mouldings, day/night mirror, locking 
rack and pinion steering, rear window fuel filler door, trip odometer, even a coin 
wiper and washer, four wheel independent box. All standard. 
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who rose from a peasant background to 
become commander in chief of the 
N.P.A. He had been arrested only the 
week before—with humiliating ease 
—while asleep at his family’s rural 
home. Buscayno was visiting his two- 
week-old daughter (named Malaya, 
“free”) and his wife Mila, who had been 
released from detention in June and ap- 
parently served as an unwilling lure 
Army soldiers closed in at 3 a.m. and 
Buscayno surrendered without a fight. 
He walked out to be photographed with 
smiling army officers and even Marcos 
himself, who arrived to interrogate the 
prisoner personally. “He said the society 
is Only for the rich,” Marcos later report- 
ed to TIME Correspondent William Mc- 
Whirter. “I admitted there were still in- 
equities but that we were trying to 
remove them.” 

Many Filipinos doubted that Bus- 
cayno, a Communist guerrilla since the 
age of 16, could have been caught in 
such a simple, old-fashioned trap. To 
them it seemed more likely to have been 
a typical Filipino maneuver: /utong ma- 
cao, or precooking. Dante might have 
consented to his own capture because 
of tension within his movement between 
younger urban activists and rural guer- 
rillas like himself. 


In any case, Operation Scorpio, plus 
the earlier arrests, was a triumph for 
Marcos as well as the greatest setback 
for the Communists since the break- 
down of the old Huk guerrilla move- 
ment in the mid-1950s. The military an- 
nounced that the big roundup would 
continue, its chief target now being 
the Communist Party’s chairman and 
shrewd ideologue, José Maria Sison, 37. 

Dubious Charges. The captured 
Buscayno will go on trial this week be- 
fore a military tribunal—along with his 
second in command in the N.P.A., Vic- 
tor Corpuz, and Benigno Aquino Jr., the 
former Liberal Party leader and presi- 
dential candidate, who has been con- 
fined for the past four years on dubious 
charges that he was an N.P.A. leader.* 
They will almost surely be convicted, but 
they stand a good chance of a presiden- 
tial pardon if they make confessions and 
come over to the government side. 

Though the government has been 
able to harry the N.P.A. by military 
force, the rebel movement still shows 
signs of considerable strength. Over the 


*Aquino has been brought before military tribu- 
nals three times since his arrest, but each time 
the case was postponed when he eloquently re- 
jected the rights of Marcos’ martial law regime to 
try him 


Angry Eruption in Notting Hill 


The annual two-day carnival in Not- 
ting Hill has become something of an 
end-of-summer rite for thousands of 
Londoners who flock to the racially 
mixed area to hear West Indian steel 
bands and dance to calypsos through 
the narrow old streets. Last year, how- 
ever, there were also some 800 com- 
plaints of theft, so Scotland Yard de- 
cided to send in 1,600 bobbies, five 
times as many as in 1975. To many rev- 
elers, the huge police presence, com- 
plete with helicopter chuffing overhead, 
was an irritation. But many police, too, 
seemed irritated at having to spend their 
holidays in crowd control, and they be- 
gan officiously ordering people around 
So when a scuffle broke out between po- 
lice and a suspected pickpocket, fight- 
ing quickly spread. Young blacks bom- 





barded the police with rocks, bottles 
and beer cans. The police seized gar- 
bage-can lids for protection, then coun- 
terattacked with nightsticks. When it 
was over, some 400 were injured—325 
of them police. It was the worst such 
conflict in nearly two decades. 

Britain now has some 1.8 million 
nonwhites—a heterogeneous collection 
of West Indians, Indo-Pakistanis and 
Africans—crowded into urban ghettos 
and suffering an unemployment rate 
three times the white rate. The morn- 
ing after the Notting Hill riot, most ob- 
servers agreed that it was not so much 
a battle between blacks and whites as be- 
tween tough black youths and white po- 
lice, But the Times added: “It is a warn- 
ing of further troubles to come if the 
right lessons are not drawn now.” 
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past four years, N.P.A. activity has 
spread from its original coastal strong- 
hold of Isabela in northern Luzon all the 
way through the rural areas of the East- 
ern Archipelago Provinces and even to 
parts of Mindanao, which is also trou- 
bled by the far larger rebellion of Mos- 
lem separatists. Though the N.P.A.’s 
armed strength may be no more than 
2,000 to 3,000, its political activists, 
drawn largely from educated urban 
youths, are probably far more numerous 
They have established effective, well- 
concealed cells in such places as the 
squalid squatter areas of Manila as well 
as among low-paid farm laborers. 

In the long run, the growth of Com- 
munist political influence poses a great- 
er danger to the Marcos regime than 
the N.P.A.’s ineffectual military wing 
At the same time, part of Marcos’ prob- 
lem is growing unrest—particularly 
among university students and the 
Christian churches—over the continu- 
ation of martial law, with its suspension 
of civil liberties. The government plans 
a referendum next month on the reten- 
tion of martial law. Two previous ref- 
erendums in 1973 and 1975 indicated 
yes by some 90%. This time the results 
are widely believed to have been equal- 
ly /utong macao, or precooked. 
































“That man doesn't look like me at 
all!” snapped Katharine Hepburn, 66, dis- 


missing her double from the sets of Olly 


Olly Oxen Free. A family-style adven- 
ture story in which she plays an eccen- 
tric lady junk dealer, the film has her 
working with Movie Novices Kevin Mc- 
Kenzie and Dennis Dimster, both elev- 
en, an English sheep dog named Obie 
and a 70-ft. gas-filled balloon. Miffed by 
the idea of a male stand-in for the ac- 
tion scenes, she has also been doing her 
own acrobatics, which have included 
dangling 100 ft. above ground from the 
balloon’s anchor. In between scenes, she 
has even found time to pose for a cast 
picture by an old friend: Susie Tracy, 
44, daughter of Kate’s longtime leading 
man Spencer Tracy. 

. 

That beauty in the chic safari hat 
and Paris finery is Actress Ursula An- 
dress, 40, on location in Rhodesia, for 
her new film Safari Express. A comedy 
spoof of 1950s jungle pictures, the mov- 
i¢ shows Ursula as a geologist’s assis- 
tant who karate-chops her way back to 
civilization while mussing nary a hair 
On the screen, that is. “I worked like 
hell,” protests the actress. “All that 
fighting! I think I am going to send them 
a bill as a stunt woman.” After similar 
exertions last year in a sister film (A/- 
rican Express), Andress just might fall 
victim to superwoman typecasting. “The 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN WITH OBIE & CO-STARS KEVIN McKENZIE & DENNIS DIMSTER 


producer casts me the way he wants to 
see me,” says Ursula. Besides, she 
laughs, “I am a superwoman.” 

. 

The long fall of Ohio Congressman 
Wayne Hays finally concluded in a 
whimper. Charged last May with using 
his office payroll to keep Elizabeth Ray, 
33, as his mistress, the 14-term Dem- 
ocrat had lost his House Administration 
Committee chairmanship, was hospital- 
ized in June after an overdose 
of drugs, and in August an- 
nounced he would not run for 
re-election. Last week the Con- 
gressman completed his slide 
down Capitol Hill with a terse, 
one-sentence letter of resigna- 
tion. Hays’ departure will 
spare him public examination 
by the House Ethics Commit- 
tee, which immediately 
dropped its probe into how 
Ray earned her $14,000 sala- 
ry, but he still faces legal prob- 
lems over the matter from a 
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FAYE DUNAWAY & BETTE DAVIS BRINGING A MOTHER-DAUGHTER ACT TO TELEVISION 


grand jury probe and a Justice Depart- 
ment investigation. As for Liz, she in- 
sisted that she never would have gone 
public with her relationship with Hays 
had she known it “would mushroom into 
such a gigantic thing.” 

- 

“We're kind of alike, and I think 
something is really there between us,” 
purred Faye Dunaway, 35, considering 
her newest co-star. Teamed with Hol- 
lywood Veteran Bette Davis, 68, Faye 
plays the title role in Sister Aimee, a 
Hallmark Hall of Fame production 
based on the life of California Evange- 
list Aimee Semple McPherson. Davis. 
who unsuccessfully sought a Sister Ai- 
mee movie role some three decades ago, 
belatedly settled for the part of McPher- 
son’s domineering mother on the mid- 
November TV show. No hard feelings, 
though. “Good God, Bette’s been a star 
since she was 17, so she’s far beyond 
that kind of professional jealousy,” ob- 
served Dunaway. “She was very gener- 
ous and warm to me.” 
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SALLY SITTING, BURT STROKING, & HAPPY LICKING HIS CHOPS OVER A NEW JOB 


There were dog-eared screen mag- 
azines, antique baseball cards, some 
Beatles T shirts—and one genuine pre- 
war space hero at New York’s Second 
Annual Nostalgia Convention. Buster 
Crabbe, better known as fearless Flash 
Gordon since he filmed the 40 or so 
movie-serial episodes in the 1930s, was 
the top attraction at the three-day gath- 
ering of memorabilia hounds. A taut- 
looking 68 and the author of a new 
physical-fitness book called Energistics. 
Crabbe now pushes prefabricated swim- 
ming pools in Arizona, but he would 
not mind getting back into the flicks 
Yet today, he says, “I'd rather play a 
bad guy than a hero—it would be more 
of a challenge.” Though his Flash Gor- 
don series still survives in TV reruns, 
Crabbe never bothers tuning in on his 
old star trips with Dale Arden, Dr. Zar- 
kov and mean Emperor Ming. “I don't 
have to,” he says, flaunting his own cre- 
dentials as a nostalgia buff. “I have 
the whole series at home. I can watch 
them whenever I want to.” 





A British longshoreman blew 192 
smoke rings from a single cigarette puff. 
A civil servant played his accordion 
nonstop for 26 hours and 20 minutes 
One 15-year-old gulped down 19 pick- 
led onions in two minutes, They were 
all contestants in Cosmorama, a Screw- 
ball Olympics held in Lingfield, Eng- 
land, where the equivalent of a gold was 
winning an entry in the Guinness Book 
of World Records. The show's Bruce Jen- 
ner was Tory Ray Hatter, 25, vice chair- 
man of the Young Conservatives and 
new holder of the world record for non- 
stop political speeches—29 hr. 12 min 
30 sec. of peroration on codfishing, wom- 
en’s rights and other matters. “Like most 
politicians.” gasped Hatter after his 
champion performance, “I like to get 
my name in print.” Said a Guinness 
spokesman sagely: “Mr. Hatter should 
go far in his chosen career.” 

a 

One slightly spaced-out contestant 
claimed he had an invisible dog, then pa- 
raded across the slage with only a leash 


CRABBE TELLING CONVENTIONEERS ABOUT HIS OLD FLASH GORDON DAYS (INSET) 








in his hand. Apart from that, more than 
450 pooch owners turned up in Atlanta 
last week to audition their dogs for a 
role in Burt Reynolds’ next movie, Sio- 
key and the Bandit. The judge was Burt 
himself, who will play the bandit op- 
posite Sally Field as a hitchhiker and 
Jackie Gleason as a Texas sheriff who's 
trying to track him down. Burt's choice 
as the canine co-star was a two-year- 
old basset hound named Happy: “I 
picked the one that looked best in the 
bathing-suit contest. He was also the 
most congenial.” How’s that again. 
Burt? “I didn’t think ego would be a 
problem in our working together,” 
Reynolds explained, “His legs are short- 
er than mine—and no one’s legs are 
shorter than mine.” 
7 

Fashion freaks will soon see her in 
some fancy Vogue photographs by Rich- 
ard Avedon. TV viewers. however, will 
catch Actress Deborah Raffin with her 
hair down and plastered top-to-toe in 
Mississippi mud. Raffin’s dive was all 
for the sake of Nightmare in Badham 
County, a TV movie in which she plays 
a prison-farm escapee on the run 
through the swamps. Raffin, 23, who last 
starred in a Hollywood turkey overgen- 
erously titled Once Is Not Enough, says 
the gooey assignment was “the best role” 
she had ever been offered: “It gave me 
a chance, I hope, to show some depth 
and emotion.” And the mud? “It was 
worth it.” 
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AUTOS 


For ’77 an Amazing Shrinking Act 


As General Motors goes, so in the 
long run goes the rest of the auto in- 
dustry—but what happens in the short 
run can be unpredictable. Especially in 
the new model year about to begin, For 
1977, GM is putting on an amazing 
shrinking act: over the past two weeks, 
it has unveiled a gallery of standard-size 
cars that on the average are nearly a 
foot shorter and 700 Ibs. lighter than 
their 1976 counterparts. Ford and 
Chrysler by contrast are making only 
minor changes, and ailing American 
Motors is actually making its glassy Pac- 
er longer. 

So the stage is set for a bruising 
grille-to-grille marketing battle. Super- 
ficially, GM seems to have picked an 
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For Detroit, each percentage-point gain 
in an auto company’s share of the mar- 
ket translates into some half-billion dol- 
lars in added revenues. For the nation- 
al economy, whether or not the 
automakers achieve the record 1977 
sales that GM officials are predicting 
could go far toward determining if the 
recovery, now slowing. can pick up 
speed again next year 

In the years beyond 1977, there is 
no question how the battle over car siz- 
es will come out. Whatever their mar- 
keting analysts—or even their sales 
charts—might indicate, Ford, Chrysler 
and American Motors eventually will 
have to adopt GM's “down-sizing” strat- 
egy in order to comply with federal law 


GM MODELERS AT WORK ON CLAY MOCK-UP OF CHEVY IMPALA 
A grille-to-grille battle, with economy as the referee. 


odd year to proclaim that less is more 
During the 1976 model run, consumers, 
who had been choosing smaller cars ever 
since the late 1973 Arab oil embargo, un- 
expectedly shifted back to the bigger 
models. 

Will GM, by trumpeting gas-mile- 
age savings on its smaller cars, be able 
to reverse the trend and add to the 47% 
of car sales that it won in the 1976 mod- 
el year? Or will the other companies 
make what Ford officials call “conquest” 
sales to drivers who bought GM cars in 
the past but do not want smaller cars 
now? The question is complicated by 
price increases of almost 6%, which will 
raise the price of an average GM car to 
about $6.000—a shocking figure to the 
motorist who bought his last car three 
years ago and has been out of the mar- 
ket since. (Though other automakers 
have not yet announced their prices, 
they undoubtedly will follow GM by the 
time their new cars go on sale in Oc- 
tober.) 

The stakes in the battle are titanic 
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That law, the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act, requires U.S.-made autos 
to get an average 20 m.p.g. by 1980 and 
27.5 by 1985 

Electronic Gizmo. The most obvi- 
ous step was to make cars shorter and 
lighter. Trimmer cars can be driven by 
smaller engines that drink less gas per 
mile. Technology was also refined 
Emission-control devices, always the en- 
emies of fuel economy, were built in, not 
slapped on, making for more efficient 
engines. Ignitions were more precisely 
tuned. GM’s Delco-Remy division de- 
veloped an electronic gizmo called 
MISAR, which monitors driving condi- 
tions and adjusts ignition-spark timing 
for optimal performance (for now, only 
the Oldsmobile Toronado sports the de- 
vice at GM, although Chrysler has in- 
stalled a similar device on several mod- 
els). By 1976, the GM fleet average had 
risen to 16.6 m.p.g. With the 1977 mod- 
els it will jump 10%, to 18.3 m.p.g 

Now, with 44 big-car models made 
more fuel efficient (the interchangeabil- 


ity of parts and technical data among 
various name plates made so big a 
change possible), GM has a jump on the 
competition in complying with federal 
mileage requirements. A sampler of its 
new lineup 

> Cadillac, All other models join the 
already down-size Seville and measure 
from 8 in. to 12 in. shorter than last 
year. Though they are also 3.5 in. nar- 
rower, their headlights are positioned 
farther apart to make them look as wide 
as ever. Standard engines are no bigger 
than 425 cu. in., in lieu of the brobding- 
nagian 500 cu. in. of 1976 

> Buick. The LeSabre sedan is 665 
Ibs. thinner than in 1976. Fully 437 Ibs 
have been pared off the body. 135 of 






GENERAL MOTORS CADILLAC 


AMERICAN MOTORS PACER 


them by substituting aluminum for steel 
in bumper reinforcements. 

>» Oldsmobile. In 1974 the Olds 98 
managed only 7.6 m.p.g. on city streets 
and 11.2 m.p.g. on the highway. In its 
1977 incarnation, with a smaller engine. 
it posts marks of 16 and 21 mpg. 
respectively 

> Pontiac. New four- and eight-cyl- 
inder engines, incorporating the latest 
in anti-emission and fuel-economy tech- 
nology, grace both the newly shorter 
standards and small-size Pontiacs. 
These light cast-iron engines will be used 
by other GM divisions in the future 

> Chevrolet. The full-size Impala 
and Caprice. 11 in, shorter than last 
year, are 4 in. narrower to create a box- 
like shape. No longer is a 350-cu.-in. V-8 
standard for both models. Buyers now 
have three choices: the 350, a 305-cu.- 
in. V-8 or a gas-stingy 250-cu.-in. six- 
cylinder engine. New Chevies have ter- 
minals for connecting with a special 
diagnostic device. on hand at GM deal- 
erships, that can check up on 60 auto- 
motive functions 

None of GM’s innovations comes 
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cheap. By 1980, the company will have 
spent $15 billion on design and retool- 
ing over a seven-year period. GM Chair- 
man Thomas Aquinas Murphy contends 
that increases in other costs “will add 
substantially more to the cost of the av- 
erage 1977 GM car than we will recov- 
er” by raising the prices of the cars 
Labor, he says, has become 9% more ex- 
pensive in the past year, and “alumi- 
num, copper, lead, glass and plastics are 
all up.” Last week's decision by stcel- 
makers to postpone or cancel price 
boosts scheduled for October (see follow- 
ing story) will probably have little effect 
on the automakers’ pricing plans 
Murphy does not expect the price 
boosts to hurt sales. He thinks that 1977 
new-car sales could better the 1973 rec- 
ord of 11.4 million, and expects GM to 
increase its market share. Car prices, he 
argues, have risen no more drastically 
than the prices of many other consum- 
er goods. He also points out that the auto 





CHRYSLER VOLARE 


CHRYSLER CORDOBA 


buyer who in the past got a 36-month 
loan can now commonly borrow for 42 
or 48 months. 

Perhaps—but what if car buyers feel 
gypped because GM is offering them a 
smaller car for a bigger price? GM 
stresses that its new cars are just as 
roomy inside as last year’s. Still, custom- 
ers may continue to equate size, weight 
and length with comfort. All in all, GM 
is placing a heavy bet on its new cars 
—a bet that Ford in particular, for the 
past five decades a restless second fid- 
dle, is raring to take. 

“We have the widest choice of car 
sizes available,” says William Benton, 
general manager of the company’s Ford 
division, appropriating a boast long 
made by GM. “There are customers who 
do not want to compromise the six-pas- 
senger comfort and the many other at- 
tributes of the family-size car. We are 
going to continue to meet this sizable 
market.” 

The Ford LTD is as big as ever, 
and a new, luxurious 1977 Continental 
Mark V is as long (but not as heavy) as 
its predecessor. Thunderbird, however, 
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is 10 in. shorter this time to compete 
with the snazzy intermediate Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo and Chrysler Cordoba. A 
new LTD II replaces the Ford Torino 
in the intermediate camp, where cars 
sell for less than GM's barely larger full- 
size cars, in the hope of winning over for- 
mer GM drivers. 

Chrysler lost $260 million in 1975 
and so would not have had the money 
to make extensive changes this year 
even if its officials had wanted to. They 
did not; back solidly in the black, thanks 
largely to the success of the intermediate 
Cordoba and the compacts—Plymouth 
Volaré and Dodge Aspen—Chrysler is 
tinkering with the three only a little. Vo- 
laré, for example, gets a “super six” en- 
gine that is 20% more fuel efficient than 
its old 318-cu.-in. V-8. 

American Motors, whose best hope, 
the squat Pacer, was a terrific sales dis- 
appointment, lost $43.2 million in 1975 
It has stretched the Pacer 4 in. to make 







it a station wagon. Gremlins and the in- 
termediate Matadors are newly sweet- 
ened by having some of last year’s op- 
tions as standard equipment. 

In their internal struggle for sales, 
the domestic four have little reason to 
worry that cheap imports will walk off 
with the prize. Foreign cars took 18% 
of US. sales in 1975, but are getting only 
13.8% now. What is more, nearly all the 
foreign automakers last spring were tar- 
gets of complaint to the Treasury that 
they were dumping cars in the US. 
—that is, selling them for lower prices 
than in their home countries. To escape 
a tariff increase, most of the foreign 
makers agreed to raise their U.S. prices 
—by coincidence or not, about as much 
as Detroit's prices will go up. 

a 

Whoever wins the great scrap of 
1977, all the automakers are already at 
work down-sizing their cars for 1978 and 
later years. GM will reduce the size of 
its 1978 intermediates, then its 1979 
compacts. The smallest cars will have 
front-wheel drive to eliminate the trans- 
mission-train “hump” that decreases 
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back-seat leg room. Next spring Ford 
will trot out a pint-size Lincoln called 
the Versailles and in another year will 
be bringing over its subcompact Fiestas 
from Europe (TIME, July 12). In 1979 
both Ford and Chrysler are expected to 
introduce new full-size models no larg- 
er than their 1977 intermediates. Amer- 
ican Motors has a subcompact even 
smaller than the Gremlin on the boards, 
probably for 1979. 

The amazing shrinking act will con- 
tinue through the early 1980s. “Unless 
some miracle occurs in material or tech- 
nology,” says William Luneburg, the 
outspoken president of American Mo- 
tors, “the only thing we can do to in- 
crease mileage to these high levels [i.e.. 
the government-ordered 27.5 m.p.g. by 
1985] is to take the size of the cars 
down.” By the early 1980s, all the cur- 
rent car classifications—from luxury car 
down to subcompact—will almost cer- 
tainly describe autos one category small- 
er than now. A few very big cars will 
probably always be around to indulge 
the ostentatious or the nostalgic. But 


within a decade, the obituary of the fin- 
festooned living room on wheels, so often 
written prematurely during the oil em- 
bargo of 1973, probably will finally be- 
come fact. 























PRICES 
Steel Steps Back 


Ina time of persistently rising prices, 
last week’s announcement by US. Steel 
Corp. had a man-bites-dog quality. The 
company, which usually sets steel pric- 
ing patterns, had announced three 
weeks ago that on Oct. | it would 
raise the price of sheet steel, which is 
used in a wide variety of consumer 
goods from autos to washing machines, 
by an average of $10 to $15 a ton 
US. Steel’s competitors quickly followed 
its lead. But then Armco Steel Corp., 
in an extraordinary move for the club- 
by steel business, broke the united front 
and said it was deferring its planned 
increases until Jan. 2. Last week US. 
Steel reluctantly canceled its boost, 
and the rest of the industry fell into 
line. 

Armco cited “a lack of support for 
the Oct. | effective date by some com- 
petitors.” As translated by industry 
sources, this meant that Chairman Wil- 
liam Verity Jr. had become irritated 
when he learned that some steelmakers 
were making deals to ship flat-rolled 
steel to selected customers at the old 
prices after Oct. 1. Verity's move im- 
mediately put pressure on competitors 
to scrap plans for an increase and thus 
keep pricing policy out in the open. 

Good News. There is some doubt 
whether the market for steel is strong 
enough to support a new price increase. 
The attempted hike would have been 
the third in the past year. U.S. Steel, for 
example, lifted prices on sheet products 
by 14% last October and another 6% in 
June. At the same time, the industry is 
faced with weakening demand for flat- 
rolled products. Though automakers’ 
sales are booming, purchases of appli- 
ances and other household goods are 
lagging. 

The rollback was one of two pieces 
of good news for Ford Administration 
inflation fighters last week. They also 
were able to report that wholesale prices, 
after three months of small rises, de- 
clined in July by .1%, due mainly to a 
drop in farm prices. White House of- 
ficials attributed the steel price cancel- 
lation to market forces and insisted that 
no pressure from Washington was ex- 
erted on the steelmakers. 

The cancellation will head off pro- 
spective price increases on appliances, 
air conditioners, mobile homes and oth- 
er products. The Speed Queen division 
of McGraw-Edison Co., for example, 
dropped plans to raise the price of its 
washers and dryers by $10 to $20, and 
Magic Chef put off a proposed price 
hike on ranges. Whatever anti-infla- 
tionary benefits result could be short- 
lived, however. Few analysts are bet- 
ting that steelmakers will not try for 
another boost before the year is out. 
Says one Wall Street expert: “The first 
half-hour that they feel the demand is 
there, they'll try again.” 
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Cheating on Unemployment 


For millions of Americans, collect- 
ing unemployment checks has become 
as routine as visits to the water cooler 
when they were working. Indeed, in 
many cases compensation checks have 
been handed out too routinely. They are 
going not only to people who deserve 
and desperately need the money, but 
also to some who do not. Among them 
people who work part-time but collect 
jobless benefits, others who willfully 
evade work, and still others who make 
claims under false names and Social Se- 
curity numbers. 

Such cheaters are a small minority 
of the 10.2 million Americans who got 
jobless checks during the fiscal year just 
ended from individually run state com- 
pensation programs. But they are throw- 
ing an added burden on a system that 
is under severe strain. Despite a year of 
economic recovery, legitimate jobless- 
ness is still high. Last week the Gov- 
ernment reported that 7.5 million peo- 
ple, or 7.9% of the labor force, were out 
of work in August, v. 7.8% in July. To- 
tal payments to the jobless swelled from 
about $5.6 billion in fiscal 1974 to an es- 
timated $18.3 billion in the 12 months 
ended last June 30 (see chart), In 21 
states, unemployment funds have run 
dry, forcing the states to borrow $3.1 bil- 
lion from the Federal Government to 
maintain the flow of money to recip- 
ients for as long as 65 weeks 

Harried Officials. The very volume 
of claims has encouraged abuses. In 
Michigan, for example, the number of 
unemployment claims increased from 
64,000 three years ago to 560,000 last 
year. To handle them, recalls Employ- 
ment Security Commission Director S. 
Martin Taylor, the state had to set up 
temporary claims offices “in union halls. 
15 state armories and almost any other 


place large enough to serve throngs.” 
Harried officials obviously could not 
give each case anything like the scru- 
tiny it deserved. 

It is impossible to pinpoint the num- 
ber of cheaters who have slipped 
through in Michigan and other states. 
A Georgia official estimates that at the 
peak last year 15% to 20% of jobless- 
benefit payouts in the state were going 
to people who had no crying need of as- 
sistance. But that would include house- 
wives who worked for a while, then quit 
and legally collected full unemployment 
benefits. Most estimates of outright 
fraud now range nationally from 2% to 
5%. The Federal Government's latest 
figures show that less than 1% of claims 
are made illegitimately—but that counts 
only the minority of cases in which fraud 
has been proved. 

A few cheaters honestly do not think 
that they are doing anything wrong 
They believe they have paid into the un- 
employment compensation system, and 
thus are entitled to get their own mon- 
ey back. That is a falsehood; the system 
is funded by a tax on employers and by 
federal subsidies. 

The great majority of cheaters know 
exactly what they are doing. They are 
wily and skilled in the law and its many 
loopholes. They know how to take ad- 
vantage of unemployment officials who 
are inclined to give jobless people the 
benefit of a doubt. Their justification to 
themselves is that the economic system 
that resulted in their unemployment 
somehow owes them a living. Says Ed- 
ward Kelly, a Massachusetts unemploy- 
ment official: “It [unemployment com- 
pensation] is a fringe benefit they feel 
they should take advantage of.” 

The hardest kind of cheating to de- 
tect involves collusion between employ- 
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The Results of the Airline Passengers Association 


Biennial Independent Survey of Frequent Fliers: 


American named 
‘No.| choice for 

















APA survey results 

published March, 1976. 

This is the third 
consecutive APA survey 


than any other airline. 
y, And the reasons were 
i many: Schedules, relia- 
I vitity, comfort, courtesy, 
7/ ‘convenience—and most of 
/ all,service. 

Being named number one 
PA underscores our right to say, 
| “We’re American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best” 
: But it also gives us the re- 
“If you were traveling to any sponsibility to go on proving 
destination in the U. S.,and ourselves, day after day 

# 


to name American 
the No. 1 domestic 
airline. 












had your choice of any U.S. and flight after flight. 
airline, which airline would 
you choose—and why?” 

The Airline Passengers 
Association asked that ques- 
tion of its membership— 
people who averaged more 
than 35 flights a year. 

The results were conclusive: Next flight, we hope 

_ more people chose American | you'll let us prove it 
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American Airlines. 
Doing what we 







APA is an independent membership organization. For a copy of the survey, write APA, Box 2758, Dallas, Texas 75221 
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ers and employees. Caroline K., a 30- 
year-old Manhattan secretary who was 
having personal problems, quit her job 
last year. Her employer, in sympathy 
with her plight, listed her as fired, thus 
enabling Caroline to collect $90 a week 
in unemployment benefits for 65 weeks 
(in New York, most employees who quit 
voluntarily are ineligible for jobless ben- 
efits). Unemployment officials insisted 
that she visit prospective employers reg- 
ularly. But her former boss had delib- 
erately made Caroline difficult to place 
by saying that her relatively high salary 
was for work performed asa file clerk in- 
stead of a secretary. That suited Car- 
oline fine. Says she: “I needed a vaca- 
tion. Besides, I got away with it only 
because my company let me. I just didn’t 
want to work, that’s all.” 

Some employers hire part-time 
workers and pay them “off the books,” 
usually in greenbacks taken from the 
petty-cash drawer. The employer gets 
the advantage of cheap labor; the work- 
ers draw both clandestine wages and 
jobless benefits. Harold Kasper, who di- 
rects New York State’s unemployment 
insurance program, ran into one such 
case by sheer accident: while munching 
a corned beef on rye at an Albany del- 
icatessen, he overheard a waitress com- 
plaining to a friend that another wait- 
ress was being paid off the books. Such 
freakish breaks aside, says Kasper, the 
fraud is extremely hard to combat: “The 
guy who pays someone off the books, 
how in hell do you control that?” 

Some forms of abuse may not vio- 
late the letter of the law, but they do vi- 
olate its spirit. In nearly all states, a 
worker must earn a minimum level of 
wages and be employed for a specified 
period, usually six months, before be- 
coming eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. So, some people work exact- 
ly that time, then provoke employers to 
fire them. They collect unemployment 
compensation for as long as possible, go 
back to work, then get themselves fired 
again. Layoffs in seasonal businesses 
such as the theater may serve the same 
purpose 

Doubled Penalty. Armed with 
computers, state officials are doing what 
they can to curb fraud. Washington is 
helping by increasing funds for probes 
of suspected frauds, though most state 
compensation offices are woefully short 
of investigators. Mary Ellen Gornick 
heads an auditing team in Illinois to cut 
down on abuses. Says she: “We were so 
preoccupied with strengthening the sys- 
tem so legitimate claims would get paid 
Only recently have we been able to fo- 
cus on some of the abuses.” 

When violators do get caught, the 
common penalty is to make them pay 
back the money they got illegitimately 
Some states charge a 100% penalty on 
top of that. Few violators are impris- 
oned. But one New York man who col- 
lected money under eleven names and 
took the state for $23,000 was sent to 
jail for three years 
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MANAGEMENT 


Bitter Grapes 


Family-owned businesses can be 
showcases of executive harmony—or 
the arena for bitter feuds made all the 
more painful by the fact that the dis- 
putants are of the same blood. For the 
past 30 years one of the most spectac- 
ular such feuds has pitted Robert Mon- 
davi, now 64, against his brother Peter, 
63, over the operation of the Charles 
Krug Winery, the oldest in California's 
Napa Valley. Their struggle came to a 
climax this year in a court battle inter- 
rupted by their mother’s death. Now it 
is nearing a surprising conclusion: a Cal- 
ifornia judge has ordered the profitable 
winery—it earned $3.5 million on sales 
of $16 million in the fiscal year that 
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Cesare usually managed to arbitrate 
their business disputes, but after he died 
in 1959 the tensions increased until, in 
1965, they exploded into a fistfight. The 
other family members talked Robert 
into taking a six-month leave to cool 
off. He soon concluded they wanted him 
out and started a rival business, the Rob- 
ert Mondavi Winery—while still sharing 
the family’s profits from Krug. Ina final 
burst of fraternal affection, Peter helped 
his brother-competitor by arranging for 
Krug to crush grapes for the new win- 
ery and lending it a badly needed bot- 
tling machine. 

The détente did not last; the other 
Mondavis soon asked Robert to stop 
using the family name as a label (he 
refused). Meanwhile, Krug prospered 
under Peter’s direction, but an involved 
tax situation held down the family’s 





ROBERT & PETER MONDAVI (CENTER) WITH MOTHER ROSE (LEFT) IN KITCHEN 
A struggle ends, but only after 30 years and a judge's decision. 


ended last week—to be sold, taking it 
out of the family’s control altogether. 

The saga began in 1922, when Ital- 
ian Immigrants Cesare and Rose Mon- 
davi settled in Lodi, Calif., to start a 
grape-shipping business. In 1943, draw- 
ing On savings and bank loans, the Mon- 
davis acquired the Charles Krug Win- 
ery, a dilapidated structure dating to 
1861. To own it, the family formed a lim- 
ited partnership, C. Mondavi & Sons, 
and later turned it into a corporation 
Cesare, Rose, Robert and Peter each 
took 20%; Daughters Helen and Mary 
received 10% each. Cesare put Robert 
in charge and returned to grape ship- 
ping. When Peter got out of the Army 
Air Corps at the end of World War II, 
he became production manager 

The two brothers clashed almost 
from the start. Says Peter: “I’m conser- 
vative. Bob is an extravert, a promoter.” 
Robert adds: “Peter's business philoso- 
phy and mine are completely opposite.” 


share of its earnings. In 1972, for in- 
stance, Krug earned $1.9 million pre- 
tax, but the family partnership netted 
only $332,525 of that. Peter proposed 
forming a new partnership that would 
ease the tax bite—and, not incidentally, 
reduce Robert's share to 10%. Robert 
refused to join, so the other Mondavis 
went ahead without him. Robert 
promptly sued, contending that his 
brother, with support from his mother 
and sisters, was scheming to cut him 
off from his share of the family’s prof- 
its from Krug 

Complete Victory. The trial final- 
ly began last spring. Two months into 
the trial, Rose Mondavi died. Robert 
and Peter stood close together at her 
funeral but spoke not a word to each 
other, Last month Judge Robert D. Car- 
ter awarded Robert a complete vic- 
tory. He found that the old partnership 
C. Mondavi & Sons, is “no longer the 
family corporation originally  envi- 
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sioned” and ordered the assets of the 
Krug Winery sold 

Appeals could prolong the battle for 
years. But if control of Krug is finally 
sold, both brothers will prosper. Esti- 
mates are that the sale would bring 
about $40 million, of which both Rob- 
ert and Peter would each stand to col- 
lect $10 million before taxes 
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Easier Than ABC 


To the benefit and bewilderment of 
air travelers, airlines and travel agents 
have devised a jumble of cut-rate char- 
ter plans that drastically reduce the cost 
of flying. Last week the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board approved sull another plan 
called ABC, or “advance booking char- 
ter.” Unlike current plans, ABC eases re- 
strictions and makes cheap charter air 
travel more flexible and available to al- 
most everyone 

Scheduled to go into effect Oct. 7 
ABC would require passengers to make 
reservations 45 days in advance for 
flights to some European countries and 
30 days in advance to most other des- 
linations, v. up to 60 days now, Elim- 
inated would be requirements for join- 
ing clubs or other “affinity” groups, or 
for buying a tour package that can in- 
clude hotel accommodations and some 
meals—a feature undesirable to travel- 
ers who want lower charter fares. Min- 
imum stay requirements have also been 
trimmed to seven days for Europe ( 
ten days now). and cut altogether for 
North America. Travelers will be able 
to board weekend charters for Las Ve- 
gas or Disneyland 

Many of the scheduled airlines had 
fought ABC from the Ume it was pro- 
posed in February. but after last week's 
approval showed some acceptance 
United Airlines, which dominates the 
domestic charter business with 50% of 
the flights, said that ABCs will “provide 
air transportation to a greater segment 
of the American public.” and that Unit- 
ed will begin selling ABC flights when 
they go into effect. TWA. however 
made its unhappiness known. ABC, it 
said, “removes more of the restrictions 
which in the past have distinguished 
charters from the scheduled airlines.” 

Far Cheaper. The CAB did try to 
build some limits into the ABC plan so 
as not to entirely undercut the sched- 
uled carriers. Airlines or charter oper- 
ators, for example, may cancel a flight 
altogether under ABC if enough passen- 
gers do not show up: they may also 
change arrival and departure dates, Pas- 
sengers who cancel will forfeit what the 
CAB described as a “substantial portion’ 
of ticket costs. ABC also will be restrained 
by other rules, such as prohibiting char- 
ter operators from raising ticket prices 
if a flight is not fully booked, so prices 
may well be pegged high enough to off- 
sel excessive cancellations. The result 
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charter fares will go down, but not dra- 
matically. Pan American estimates the 
round-trip New York—London ABC fare 
at $350, not substantially below the $358 
offered by another plan. Both charter 
fares, however, are far cheaper than the 
standard coach fare of $676 


MEXICO 


Down Goes the Peso 


By Latin American—or indeed any 
—standards, the Mexican peso has been 
a remarkably stable currency. Since 
1954 its exchange rate has not budged 
from 12.5 to the dollar. Mexicans were 
understandably astonished, therefore. 
when Treasury Minister Mario Ramon 
Beteta suddenly appeared on their TV 
screens last week to announce a change 
From now on, he said, the peso would 
float freely—in other words, its value 
would be determined by supply and 
demand 

Though Beteta was careful to avoid 
saying so, the move amounts to a mas- 
sive devaluation. By week's end the ex- 
change rate sank below 20 pesos to the 
dollar. That might lure many more 
American tourists to sample the delights 
of Acapulco or poke around the Aztec 
ruins near Mexico City, since their dol- 
lars will buy more in Mexico. But it will 
also hurt the many other Americans 
who have poured investment money into 
Mexico, seeking interest rates of 12°% 
or more. 

Bankers and businessmen were not 
overly surprised by the news. Rumors 
of a peso devaluation had been in the 
air for months, fueled by a huge Mex- 
ican trade deficit ($3.7 billion in 1975). 
stubborn 15%-a-year inflation and high 
foreign debt ($13 billion). A devaluation 
was also sought by tourist operators, 
whose business declined 4% in 1975, 
owing largely to price increases that had 
made once cheap Mexico City as costly 
for Americans as many European cilt- 
ies. Said President Luis Echeverria Al- 
varez: “In the end, there will be more 
jobs, more production, more exports and 
more tourism.” 
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Perhaps, but the peso’s sharp deval 
uation could also do harm in Mexico 
Prices of the $6.6 billion worth of con- 
sumer and capital goods that Mexico im- 
ports will rise sharply in peso terms. In 
the wake of Beteta’s announcement 
many sales clerks worked until midnight 
changing the price tags on merchandise 
At the Puerta de Liverpool department 
store, for example. refrigerators went up 
20% overnight. color TV sets more than 
30°. To ease the burden, Echeverria has 
already promised raises for workers, civ- 
il servants and pensioners—a generous 
but inflationary move 

Apart from tourists, the Americans 
most affected will be the investors who 
have poured billions into peso-dominat- 
ed bonds and savings accounts. At the 
old exchange rate, for example, $2,000 
would have bought a 25.000-peso bond 
that at 12° would pay interest equal to 
$240 a year. At 20 pesos to the dollar 
the bondholder’s principal has shrunk 
to $1,250. and his interest to $150 
a year 
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ina way that few other people are rich. 
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There are riches in this world more rewarding than money. 

Yet relatively few people ever acquire these riches for themselves. Many people have seen great 
works of art... but few have known the luxury of really appreciating fine art. Few have actually understood 
the vital scientific discoveries of our time, or the most important ideas from all the ages of mankind. 
And few have even suspected the meanings of mankind's most significant historical experiences ... 

or penetrated for even a moment the magnificent enigmas of Nature. 
If these are things you would like to do — if these are riches you would like to possess — 


The Smithsonian Institution, 
through the magazine, Smithsonian, 


invites you to join us now, 
in a unique treasure hunt of the mind, 


The very edge of stellar space. The in- 
terior of the smallest particles known to 
man. The seldom-visited storage vaults 
of great museums. The vast abyssal 
plain at the bottom of the Auantic 
Ocean. The depths of a rain forest in 
the Amazon Basin. The highest reaches 
of the precipitous Himalayas. 

These are but a few of the places you 
will journey with us each month, in the 
pages of SMITHSONIAN—searching with 
us for the answers to questions like: 


@ Did continental drift bring about the 
demise of the dinosaurs? 

@ Is Jupiter not a planet at all—but a 
star that failed? 

@ Why did Columbus decide the earth 
was pear-shaped, not round? 

@ Will the lowly fungus prove to be one 
of our leading sources of energy in 
the future? 

@ What are the concepts of how Jesus 
Christ looked? 

@ What is being done to save our closest 
relatives in nature—the apes—from 
imminent extinction? 

@ Do the rituals and spells of Indian 
medicine men work to cure the sick? 

@ Why is U.S. agriculture not nearly as 
efficient as most of us always thought? 


With us, you will re-examine little- 
known episodes in American and world 
history. You will voyage with Drake 
aboard the Golden Hinde, and to the 
outer planets of the solar system aboard 
Pioneer 10 

You will see magnificent medieval 
tapestries, ancient goldwork, elegant 
vases and paintings from early dynas- 
ties, the sumptuous diamonds that were 
once worn by Marie Antoinette, daz- 
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zling paintings and sculpture from all the 
schools of modern and traditional art, 
beautiful photographs of rare species of 
birds and flowers—and you will see all 
of these things (and more) in superb 
color, because each issue of SMITHSON- 
IAN is printed in full editorial color. 
SMITHSONIAN, in short, will bring you 
a unique experience of riches every 
month. There are many art magazines. 
There are many nature magazines 
There are many magazines of the sci- 


ences, of history and of current affairs. 
But there is only one magazine that 
combines pictorial excellence, scientific 
accuracy, historical perspective and en- 
joyable reading with a broad spectrum 
of important knowledge as SMITHSON- 
IAN does, 

Travel program, discounts on books, 
and other benefits 

When you become a National Mem- 
ber of the Smithsonian Associates, you 
also become eligible for exclusive Smith- 
sonian trips and tours. You are entitled 
to discounts of 10% on books and gifts 
purchased through the Museum Shops. 
And, when you visit Washington, D.C., 
use of the Members’ Reception Center. 
All this—12 issues of SMITHSONIAN, 
travel opportunities, discounts and 
special reception privileges — 
is yours for only $12. 

To become a National Member of the 
Smithsonian Associates, simply send in 
the attached card today. Or, if the card 
is Missing, return the coupon below. 
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Explore. Discover. Enjoy. “| 


Please begin my year's subscription to SMITHSONIAN Magazine, and 
enroll me as a National Member of the Smithsonian Associates, 


Bill me for $12.00 
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New Faces of 1976 


When the aging college president re- 
tired, he did not give his successor any ad- 
vice, but instead left four numbered en- 
velopes with instructions to open them in 
sequence as campus crises arose. Sure 
enough, trouble came soon, and the young 
chief executive opened the first envelope 
The message inside: “Balance your bud- 
get.” When new problems developed, the 
president twice more consulted his silent 
mentors. “Form a committee,” read the 
second note; “Make a _ new five-year 
plan,” said the third. After a period of rel- 
ative calm, another crisis ensued, and the 
president, after opening the fourth envel- 
ope, slumped in his chair. The sugges- 
tion: “Prepare four envelopes.” 


When this apocryphal tale was told 
alt a recent conference of small college 
presidents, it was greeted with uneasy 
laughter. The fourth envelope is often 
too close at hand. Given the problems 
in higher education—entrenched facul- 
lies, rising expenses, enrollments ex- 
pected to fall—college presidents can no 
longer expect long terms of easy-paced 
stewardship. Indeed their estimated ten- 
ure today is three to five years 

This year 112 colleges are getting 
new presidents. A six-school sampler of 
problems and prospects 

BROWN UNIVERSITY (6,700 students; 
Providence, R.I.). Now president of 
Minnesota’s Carleton College, Howard 
Swearer, 44, is changing posts because “I 
decided I needed a change of context, a 
new set of problems and a new set of 
challenges. Brown offers all of those.” 
Indeed, it does, The 213-year-old school 
has suffered through a variety of ail- 
ments the past few years—a deficit of 
$10.6 million since 1970, student strikes, 
minority student protests. His principal 
goal, says Swearer, is “to encourage the 
various constituencies to work together 
to determine what the institution’s prior- 
ities are, and then put those priorities 
above those of their own constituency.” 
High on Swearer'’s list of priorities is a 
fund-raising campaign—Brown’s $98 
million endowment is relatively small by 
Ivy League standards. He also wants to 
find a method of minimizing the danger 
of necessary reduction in faculty. As 
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teaching staffs are pared, it is usually the 
younger, untenured faculty who are let 
go, and it is important, says Swearer, 
that those older, tenured teachers who 
remain do not get stale. One innovation 
that Swearer is considering: summer in- 
stitutes for new teaching and research 
techniques, training in related academic 
disciplines and guidance in searching 
out other vocations. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (6,500 students: 
Medford, Mass.). For French-born Jean 
Mayer, 56, an internationally known nu- 
trition expert, the presidency of Tufts is 
but a single line in a seven-page single- 
spaced curriculum vitae that includes 
medals for his role in the World War II 
French Resistance, appointments to nu- 
merous presidential commissions and 
more than a dozen academic posts 
Nonetheless, Mayer plans to devote his 
full energies to Tufts. He hopes to open 
New England's first school of veterinary 
medicine there, and in Tufts’ graduate 
schools to emphasize those programs 
“where jobs will be waiting at the other 
end.” He also plans to have every stu- 
dent take at least one course a year in de- 
cision making. Says he: “The whole 
weight of universities today is on the an- 
alytical study of problems, but no effort 
is made, no system is applied to get those 
elements of information back together 
to make decisions possible.” 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY (3,000 stu- 
dents; Lewisburg, Pa.). Dennis O'Brien, 
45, a Hegelian philosopher by training 
(degrees from Yale and the University 
of Chicago) and most recently dean of 
the faculty of Middlebury College, was 
told by a fellow administrator that he 
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would spend two-thirds of his time off 
campus raising money. He would like 
to lower that to one-third. Says he: “To 
be a salesman for Bucknell, I'm going 
to have to spend enough time on cam- 
pus to be knowledgeable about my prod- 
uct.” To raise the faculty's appreciation 
of Bucknell’s “common needs and in- 
terests,” O'Brien plans to hold “meta- 
physical breakfasts” where faculty from 
different departments can discuss ma- 
jor educational topics. “At too many 
places,” he says, “individual depart- 
ments function as noncommunicating 
intellectual fiefdoms.” O'Brien plans to 
teach one course for seniors called “Last 
Chance Philosophy” and to invite rep- 
resentatives of such institutions as CBS, 
US. Steel or the Metropolitan Opera to 
participate in courses examining the 
roles they play. The purpose: to bring 
students closer to “the realities of Amer- 
ican society.” 

BARNARD COLLEGE (2,000 women, 
Manhattan). After administrative posi- 
tions at Radcliffe, Sarah Lawrence and 
Brown, Jacqueline Anderson Mattfeld, 
50, takes on the presidency of one of 
the Seven Sisters just when it is being 
eyed acquisitively by Columbia Univer- 
sity, its big brother across the street. Al- 
though Barnard has run a deficit in each 
of the last few years ($500,000 in 1975- 
76), the college and its $24 million en- 
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dowment are nonetheless attractive to 


Columbia. Mattfeld, a Goucher gradu- 
ale, argues a partnership, yes, a merger, 
never. Discovering some “ambiguous 
wording” in the intercorporate agree- 
ment with Columbia, Mattfeld had Bar- 
nard trustees write out a specific man- 
date calling for the college's continued 
autonomy. At the same time, Mattfeld 
must allay the fear of some of her fac- 
ulty that they will lose invitational 
teaching assignments at Columbia if she 
refuses the university's overtures to 
merge with it 

MILLS COLLEGE (1,018 women: Oak- 
land, Calif). An ambassador at the 
United Nations for special political af- 
fairs and a former foreign service officer, 
Barbara McClure White. 55, wanted to 
switch to a career in higher education. 
“The Mills offer came along at the right 
time,” she notes. A Mount Holyoke 
graduate, White is firmly committed to 
the importance of women’s colleges and 
hopes to altract more “resumers” 
—over-22-year-olds coming back to fin- 
ish their liberal arts education, “They 
are highly motivated and among our 
best students.” White also wants to in- 
troduce weekend or intensive vacation 
study programs to help older women 
who have been raising families find new 
or different careers. “To have only one 
career,” says the former diplomat, “is a 
waste of human talent.” 

WELLS COLLEGE (515 women; Auro- 
ra, N.Y.). At the 1972 Democratic Con- 
vention, Frances Tarlton (“Sissy”) Far- 
enthold, fresh from a defeat in the Texas 
gubernatorial primary, was nominated 
for the vice-presidential slot on the Mc- 
Govern ticket in a symbolic gesture by 
the Women’s Caucus. Her being cho- 
sen as the first female of Wells’ thirteen 
presidents, however, was anything but 
symbolic. The school. which has a mod- 
est endowment of $8 million, needed 
someone of note to help boost sagging 
enrollment. On the job since March, 
Farenthold, 49, has made this fall's en- 
tering class the largest in six years, but 
still sees recruitment as her biggest prob- 
lem. Farenthold, a Vassar alumna with 
a University of Texas law degree, never 
gave “a minute's thought to being a col- 
lege president” till she went to speak at 
Wells and was subsequently offered the 
post. Directed to cut costs without touch- 
ing faculty salaries or positions, she 
preaches “the ethics of less.” She has 
moved out of the oak-paneled presi- 
dent's office, with its marble fireplace, 
to more modest digs. where she plans 
to install a Franklin stove. Farenthold’s 
chief academic interest is in educating 
women for the professions. As for her 
own new appointment, she notes that 
she is one of half a dozen women tak- 
ing president's slots formerly occupied 
by men only. These days “it’s a high 
risk job,” she says, adding cheerfully: 
“There's a possible analogy to the blacks 
who have complained that they started 
getting municipal jobs just when the in- 
ner city became impossible.” 
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The Svengali Squad 


The evening news on July 15 
stunned the country: a busload of 26 chil- 
dren from the small California farming 
community of Chowchilla had disap- 
peared. The youngsters and their driver 
had been kidnaped by three masked 
men brandishing pistols. The victims 
were driven to a gravel quarry 100 miles 
away and forced into an abandoned 
trailer truck buried 6 ft. underground 
Sixteen hours later the captives man- 
aged to dig themselves out and were soon 
rescued. The FBI quickly interrogated 
them but found no answer to the ques- 
tion: Who were the abductors? 

To help crack the case, the bureau 
called in Dr. William S. Kroger, an au- 
thority on medical hypnosis. Kroger sat 
with Chowchilla Bus Driver Ed Ray in 
a Fresno motel room and told him to 
fix his eyes on a spot on the wall and 
breathe deeply. Twenty minutes later 
Ray was under hypnosis. Dr. Kroger 
then led him through a playback of the 
kidnaping, The ploy worked. The driv- 
er was able to recall all but one digit of 
the license plate on the kidnapers’ white 
van. The information helped authorities 
track down three suspects who go on 
trial later this month 

Successful Tool. Though the FBi 
says it uses hypnosis sparingly, mesmer- 
izing consenting witnesses is on the in- 
crease as a police investigative tool. The 
Los Angeles Police Department has 
worked with the technique since 1970 
Noting its success, Psychologist Martin 
Reiser, head of the L.A.P.D.’s behavioral- 
sciences services, decided last year to set 
up a special hypnosis unit, the first in 
the U.S. Kroger and nine other med- 
ical hypnotists trained 14 L.A.P.D. offi- 
cers in the technique, which dates back 
at least to ancient Egypt. Says L.A.P.D 
Captain Richard Sandstrom, who is cur- 
rently evaluating the work of the force's 
new Svengali Squad: “Hypnosis gives ut- 
terly fantastic results.” 

The Israeli National Police Force, 
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which set up its own hypnosis unit in 
1972, agrees. Its team of trained hypno- 
lists has solved 25 cases and advanced 
the investigations in 60 more. When ter- 
rorists bombed the Nahariya-Haifa bus 
in 1973, police questioned the driver 
about suspicious passengers. He could 
not remember anything until Captain 
Yshaya Horowitz, head of the hypnosis 
squad, sent him into a medium-depth 
trance and asked him to relive his work- 
day. The driver eventually described a 
suspicious rider with a brown paper par- 
cel under his arm. Working on this lead, 
Israeli cops quickly collared the Arab 
bombers, who confessed to the bombing 

The L.A.P.D. reports that hypnosis 
has been used in some 70 cases. In one, 
a woman who had been high on drugs 
and alcohol at the time could recall no 
details of the murder of her boy friend, 
which she had witnessed. Figuring that 
her perceptions would be “similar to pic- 
tures taken by a camera lens with gauze 
over it,” Reiser was dubious about try- 
ing hypnosis. He was wrong. In her 
trance the woman unerringly ticked off 
the killer's physical features and his 
clothing—right down to the stripes in 
his pants and the dots in his tie. A po- 
lice artist put together a composite draw- 
ing that led to the killer's arrest 

The L.A.P.D. unit's approach toa wit- 
ness is simple and direct. The subject is 
offered a comfortable chair, and a two- 
man team explains to him that a wit- 
ness cannot be hypnotized against his 
will, (When one scared subject blurted 
that “the devil will come out of me if 
I'm hypnotized,” he was excused.) “Mo- 
tivation is the most important thing, 
says Sandstrom. “If they are willing to 
cooperate and you help them to relax, 
then it is very easy.” 

Interrogation by hypnosis is not in- 
fallible. Mesmerized witnesses can fan- 
tasize, make mistakes, even lie. But han- 
dled with care, hypnosis does offer leads 
“We take the information at face value 
and then verify it.” says L.A.P.D. hyp- 
notist Lieut. Ed Henderson. It is up to 
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a judge to decide whether to admit tes- 
timony of witnesses whose memories 
have been jogged by hypnosis. 

To head off charges of quackery, the 
L.A.P.D. is now organizing a “forensic 
hypnosis society,” a professional orga- 
nization for police hypnotists—complete 
with a code of ethics. Says Captain Sand- 
strom: “We want to make hypnosis re- 
spectable—after all it came out of the 
dark ages.” 


Teaching Law 
Behind Bars 


David Gatling, 24, is serving seven 
to 21 years in the sprawling prison com- 
plex at Lorton, Va., for assault with a 
deadly weapon and armed robbery, Like 
many convicts, all Gatling knew about 
the US. legal system until recently was 
that it had put him behind bars. But 
thanks to a promising new idea in pris- 
oner education and rehabilitation, Gat- 
ling has become familiar enough with 


stacked against him, that it can be even- 
handed and may actually work in his 
favor 

Gatling is one of the 615 convicts 
who have graduated in the past three 
years from “street-law” courses taught 
in correctional institutions in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. The program is the 
brainchild of Jason Newman, 37, a pro- 
fessor at the Georgetown University 
Law Center who believes lawyers must 
do more “to have laymen understand 
the legal system and know it’s there to 
help them, so they can use it and not 
abuse it.” 

The prison classes are a spin-off 
from a community legal-assistance proj- 
ect pioneered by Newman in 1972. It 
now provides such services as round-the- 
clock legal-aid units and high school in- 
struction in legal basics. Street law, 
which begins its fifth semester next 
week, offers five subjects—including 
criminal and corrections law—at six 
prisons, youth detention centers and 
halfway houses. Impressed by the 
Georgetown program, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration has 
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provided $320,000 in federal grants for 
similar courses by other universities. Be- 
ginning this month, street-law programs 
will be offered in two California pris- 
ons, seven in the state of Washington 
and four in Colorado 

In D.C., classes of about 25 inmates 
meet in spartan gray-walled prison 
classrooms for 90 minutes two nights a 
week for four months; graduates get cer- 
lificates. Courses are taught by two- 
member teams of second- and third-year 
law students, most of them from George- 
town, who earn academic credit for their 
work. The young  instructors—most 
have never been inside a prison before 

also gain insight about people who 
really need legal help. Says Jerry Kris- 
tal, a third-year student who taught last 
semester: “At first we had stereotypes 
of what prisoners were. I learned pris- 
oners are human.” 

Apt and Alert. Teachers lead the 
inmates, one by one, through specific 
textbook cases: “You are not married 
but are the mother of a child fathered 
by ...°; “You arrive at National Air- 
port from New York, and a policeman 
finds a pound of marijuana by search- 
ing your suitcase ...” The courses wind 
up with mock trials, in which the con- 
vict-students prosecute and defend cases 
before actual judges from the D.C 
bench. Says Garland Poynter, head of 
education at the District of Columbia 
Jail: “Once you learn the system, you 
learn to respect it. It decreases frustra- 
tion.” Thanks to street law’s practical 
and straightforward approach, even in- 
mates with scant education often prove 
to be apt and alert pupils. 

Some alumni who learned their les- 
sons well have won release from prison 
But unlike most jailhouse lawyers, 
street-law grads are less prone to clog- 
ging court calendars with futile writs and 
motions. The program has also helped 
inmates improve their lot while still 
serving time. One star pupil in the first 
street-law course at the D.C. Jail filed a 
suit against the District government, the 
Department of Corrections and jail au- 
thorities, charging inhumane conditions 
and treatment of prisoners. He won and 
reforms are now under way 














HOW TO 
COPE WITH 
ACRUNCH. 


A crunch! Too much work and 
too little help. It can strike your 
business anytime. And you 

need temporary help. Like this 


CRUNCH TIME! 
RHODAS LOCKED HER. 
SELF IN THE FLUNG 


HAVE HER RE-FILED UNDER, 
THE v's! 





Call us in a crunch and 
get help in a hurry. We're tr 
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Opera: Two for the Road 


The importing and exporting of op- 
era companies is perhaps the most un- 
likely growth industry in the world 
today. Just moving an opera company 
across town is a money-losing proposi- 
tion: to transport one across an ocean, 
lock, stock and spears, is to risk 
bankruptcy. Yet in 1975 the Metropol- 
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LIEBERMANN IN FRONT OF THE PARIS OPERA 
Like running a first-rate restaurant. 


itan Opera flew to Japan, and both the 
Deutsche Oper Berlin and the Bolshoi 
Opera visited the U.S. And now, begin- 
ning this week, two of Europe's most im- 
portant opera companies will be mount- 
ing productions in the US. for the first 
time. Whatever the outcome of the new 
musical season, nothing is going to out- 
shine the anticipation and excitement 
of such a gala double bill 

La Scala of Milan will start things 
off in Washington, D.C.’s Kennedy Cen- 
ter Opera House. Next evening the Paris 
Opera will open at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in New York City, Putting 
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its best forte forward, La Scala will offer 
—what else?—three Italians named 
Rossini, Puccini and Verdi. Showing 
somewhat less of a nationalistic strain, 
Paris will borrow Verdi for a while, and 
also offer Mozart the Austrian and, just 
to avoid outrage back home, France's 
own Charles Gounod 

For many an opera buff the music 
is all well and good, but what really 
counts is the thrill of encoun- 
tering a glamorous big-name 
conductor—such as Paris’ Sir 
Georg Solti (who will conduct 
Le Nozze di Figaro and Otel- 
lo) or La Scala’s dashing 
Claudio Abbado (Macbeth 
La Cenerentola, Simon Boc- 
canegra). Or being present 


when an important artist 
breaks through into inter- 
national stardom—as, say 


Paris’ dulcet-voiced soprano 
Margaret Price (the Countess 
in Figaro, Desdemona in 
Otello) may well do this time 
Before La Scala and Paris 
wind up their two-week 
stands (Paris will then follow 
La Scala into the Kennedy 
Center), it should be quite a 
show—both in front of the 
footlights and backstage 
Backstage is, of course, 
the real heart of any opera 
company, and its denizens 
are often as well known as 
the stars. There, be it in 
Washington or New York, no 
one is going to occupy a more 
central or intriguing position 
than Rolf Liebermann, 65 
the Swiss-born general direc- 
tor of the Paris Opéra. In the 
space of only four years he 
has achieved what many 
thought impossible: he has 
turned the once floundering 
Paris Opéra around and re- 
stored talk of /a gloire 
Throughout its 300-year 
history, the Paris Opéra has 
probably boasted more foi- 
bles than any other company 
—and, given the vicissitudes 
of the average opera compa- 
ny. that is saying a lot. Back in the 
1770s, when it got ready to put on 
Gluck’s landmark opera Orfeo ed Eu- 
ridice, 18th century male-chauvinist Pa- 
risians balked at having a male contral- 
to play the hero, considering that an 
affront to their manhood: poor Gluck 
had to rewrite the part for tenor. In the 
19th century, even a Wagner or a Verdi 
had to include a ballet in his opera or 
risk not getting it performed in Paris 
In more recent times, the price of gov- 
ernment subsidization included require 
ments that more than 50% of the rep- 
ertory be French and that French 


singers be given priority. So mediocre 
did the Paris Opéra become that for- 
mer Enfant Terrible Pierre Boulez was 
led to say that it was “full of dust 
and dung.” 

When asked by the French govern- 
ment to take over the Paris Opéra, Lie- 
bermann hesitated. After a lively and 
successful 14-year reign at the Hamburg 
State Opera, he was all set to go back to 
being a composer. The last thing he 
wanted to get involved in was a diffi- 
cult political situation. “I knew that a 
foreigner at the head of such a cultural 
monument as the Paris Opéra would 
raise hues and cries,” he recalls. When 
he finally accepted, there was no storm 
at all, largely because Liebermann got 
what he wanted right at the outset: a 
completely free hand in repertory, cast- 
ing and running of the house, as well as 
a big enough budget (currently $25 mil- 
lion) to make change possible 

Hollow Shell. Liebermann also got 
Solti to join him as his music adviser 
and, when not busy with the Chicago 
Symphony, star conductor. Their initial 
offering in March 1973 was a radiant 
Figaro, first performed at the Versailles 
palace and then moved back into the 
opera house. It was a triumph, and they 
are opening with it in New York. The 
key to Liebermann’s success? “Charm, 
says Solti. “He can charm everyone, in- 
cluding myself.” He adds that Lieber- 
mann has the taste of an established 
composer. Says Solti Liebermann 
knows exactly what is good and has the 
good fortune he can pay for it.” 

What Liebermann found when he 
arrived was a strike-ridden, hollow shell 
There was, he recalls, “no repertory, no 
workshops, decrepit stage machinery 
and no rehearsal stage. The unions were 
highly politicized and the work sched- 
ule very relaxed.” Today Liebermann 
still does not have adequate rehearsal 
space, but his backstage is improved (no- 
tably by a new computerized light- 
board), and the company is on a Six- 
day work schedule. Morale is up and so 
are the box office receipts, with sellouts 
replacing the empty houses of the 60s 

Liebermann has been less adventur- 
ous with repertory than he was in Ham- 
burg; he has had to be, given the need 
to build up the Paris Opéra’s repertory 
of standard works. Also, he concedes, 
“Paris audiences are more transient, and 
certainly more conservative.” Nonethe- 
less, French Mystical Composer Olivier 
Messiaen is busily at work on an opera 
for the 1979 season 

Liebermann begins each day at the 
opera at 10 a.m., after a 25-mile drive 
from his home in Pontchartrain, outside 
Paris. After a quick bout with the mail 
he wanders off into the house to drop in 
on rehearsals, greeting violinists and 
stagehands as he goes, “Running an op- 
era is like running a restaurant,” he says 
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Guaranteed 
success formula: 


SAVE 


and you shall have. 


1601 MILW 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 
airfield Savings 
AUKEE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 60647 PHONE: HU 9-4800 





Christian Dior 


“Christian Dior makes a fashion statement in rainwear: The Vendome. The silken- 
lustered elegance of Qiana* nylon. The French concern for detail. Available in 
Tan and Navy. A coat with a difference. The Dior difference.”—JZouis Jourdan 


* Du Pont registered trademark 
tailored by Gleneagles 


Gleneagles Court, Baltimore, Maryland 21204 © 1976 Hart Services, Inc. 
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From this man you could buy a used car. 





Jaguar 


motor cars are rare indeed 


“THERE IS ONLY ONE PLACE IN TOWN TO BUY THIS ONE.” 


Introducing Lee Calan Imports, Chicago's 
authorized Jaguar dealer. 


At this very moment, Lee Calan Imports has 
a remarkable selection of new Jaguar Sedans, and 
Sport Coupes including the new XJS. 


Certainly, no other motor car offers you the 
craftsmanship, styling and engineering which you'll 
find in these extraordinary machines. 


And no other car offers a finer automotive 
investment. For years, Jaguar has _ insisted on 
manufacturing a motor car that is built to last. 
Interestingly, more than half of the Jaguars ever built, 
are still cruising on the world's highways. And no 
ordinary luxury car holds its resale value better. 


At your convenience, do visit Lee Calan 
Imports to see and drive one of these legendary motor 
cars. Our showroom is conveniently 
located a few blocks west of Lake rm 
Shore Drive. lee cotee 


lee calanm input 


5840 N. Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60660 
Telephone: (312) 561-7583 


Serving Chicagoland from the same location for 25 years. 
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“If the boss is not there, the food gets 
bad and the service even worse.” Lie- 
bermann’s secretary, Annick Goulard. 
who worked for his predecessor, says her 
current boss almost never loses his tem- 
per. “It’s not that he does not get mad 
It’s that he does not explode.” One thing 
that makes him less than jolly is the fre- 
quent reshuffling of the French Cabi- 
net. Says Liebermann: “If you are de- 
pendent on a government, you can never 
be sure about the future. Right now | 
am on my fifth Minister of Culture.” 

The unpredictability of the Paris 
Opéra scene is as nothing compared 
with what is going on at La Scala, or 
Teatro alla Scala as it is officially known 
Labor disputes, resignations and money 
shortages are as commonplace back- 
stage as swordplay, death and “addios” 
onstage. Financially the past year was 
the worst La Scala has had in a cen- 
tury; as a result, the company’s debt 
soared to $20 million. Disputes with La 
Scala’s various unions are continuous 
—and have lately been spreading from 
such common matters as overtime to the 
normally sacrosanct area of artistic pol- 
icy. “It's absurd,” said the company’s 
sovrintendente (general manager) Paolo 
Grassi last spring. “Can we direct a the- 
ater in which the shop stewards look 
for errors in the dialogue?” 

Alt one point both Grassi and Ab- 
bado, then music director, handed in 
their resignations. When the unions 
calmed down, Grassi reconsidered. But 
Abbado is still playing poker with the 
authorities. And then there was the 
painful moment when the Italian gov- 
ernment announced that La Scala’s visit 
to the U.S., planned for two years as 
that country’s salute to the American Bi- 
centennial, was being canceled because 
of a nationwide economic crisis. Large- 
ly through the efforts of the Kennedy 
Center's executive director, Martin 
Feinstein, who, having sold out the run, 
quickly jumped off to Italy, the tour was 
restored. The Kennedy Center pledged 
more than $300,000 toward La Scala’s 
tour budget. Another $325,000 was 
raised from two companies and a foun- 
dation, and the Italian government 
finally kicked in $1.1 million 

Consoling Thought. Despite those 
tribulations, the 1975-76 season at La 
Scala was artistically first-rate and 
Washington will be seeing the best of 
it. If Conductor Abbado feels any sense 
of disappointment, it is that Soprano Mi- 
rella Freni, a La Scala regular and the 
best Mimi in the business today, will not 
be singing Bohéme in Washington, but 
Faust in New York—"simply because 
Paris booked her first.” He consoles 
himself with the thought that New Or- 
leans—born Shirley Verrett, best known 
for her mezzo roles at the Met, could 
well achieve a major career break- 
through singing the dramatic soprano 
part of Lady Macbeth under his baton. 
That will be only one of the things to an- 
ticipate from La Scala and the Paris 
Opéra during their U:S. visits 
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Brush Fires 


The customer in Mr. Eckhard’s bar- 
bershop in San Francisco's elegant Fair- 
mont Hotel was turning hot under the 
collar, both literally and figuratively 
Proprietor Eckhard Helmholz, bran- 
dishing a wide-toothed bone comb in 
one hand and a flaming 10-in. jeweler’s 
torch in the other, was preparing to go 
to work, while cooing assurances that 
“it isn’t nearly as bad as it smells.” It 
turns out to be the blowtorch cut, the 
hottest innovation in California coiffure 
circles since Warren Beatty in Shampoo. 

Helmholz’s tonsorial firing for effect 
is the result of complaints from custom- 
ers whose fine, flyaway hair made them 
look more like Ben-Gurion than Ben 
Gazzara. Helmholz first tried to solve 
the problem with an old barber's trick 
burning the ends with flaming candles 
The knobby, stunted ends weighed down 
the hair and made it lie flat, all right, 
but Helmholz’s Nob Hill clients waxed 
eloquent about tallow dripping down the 
backs of their necks. So Helmholz, 33, 
began experimenting with a small blow- 
torch and soon found it the perfect tool 
“It is maneuverable, it singes places 
hitherto impossible to reach, and it is ab- 
solutely safe, as long as you always point 
the torch away from the skin.” 

Helmholz prepares for his singe jobs 
like a surgeon before an operation. Each 
customer gets a thorough work-up, with 
the results—tensile strength, absorption 
factor and elasticity of hair—printed on 
special reference cards. Says Helmholz: 
“We leave nothing to chance.” Then the 
hair is washed and scissor-trimmed by 


aides, after which Helmholz himself ar- 
rives, torch in hand. Moving it from 
right to left across the customer's head, 
using a comb as a baffle, he burns off a 
few strands at a time, starting at the 
front of the crown and working down 
to the earlobes and around the back. The 
acrid stench of burning hair fills the air 
After ten minutes of work, Helmholz 
shuts off his torch, shampoos the hair 
to get rid of the smell and dries it under 
a heat lamp. 

No Casualties. Helmholz has giv- 
en 10,000 blowtorch cuts at a cost of 
$15 for an initial blaze and $10.50 for a 
return visit—with no casualties, Seventy 
percent of the customers come back, 
even though they must make appoint- 
ments three days in advance. Says one 
recent, first-time customer: “My hair 
usually flies about and makes me look 
like Einstein. After my blowtorch cut, 
it miraculously stayed in place.” 

Women too are flocking to Helm- 
holz’s shop. With female customers, he 
twists the hair into separate ropes and 
then burns the ends. Afterward, he 
shampoos the hair as usual, but dries it, 
natch, with a blow dryer 

Word of Helmholz’s technique has 
reached other barbers as well. At least 
40 have come to him to learn the torch 
trick and are now practicing on custom- 
ers in scattered shops in California, 
Georgia, Texas and other states 

Helmholz has even more exotic 
skills to impart. He does a brisk busi- 
ness styling men’s chest hair into sham- 
rocks, peace signs, hearts and other 
shapes on request. His torso tonsures, 
however, are done strictly with clippers 
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The Making of a Gene 


Like the sages of his native India, 
Organic Chemist and Nobel Laureate* 
Har Gobind Khorana is an extremely 
patient man. Nine years ago, he began 
working on the chemical synthesis of a 
single gene—the basic unit of heredity. 
By 1970 he had constructed a yeast-cell 
gene identical to the original—except 
for one thing: it lacked the vital “start” 
and “stop” signals to make it function 
in a living cell. Last week members of 
Khorana’s team at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology disclosed that 
his goal had finally been achieved. At 
an American Chemical Society meeting 
in San Francisco, they announced that 
using only off-the-shelf chemicals, they 
had made an artificial gene that does 
all the work of its natural counterpart. 

Like Beads. Khorana’s creation is 
a duplicate of one of the thousands of 
genes in the spiral-staircase structure of 
the DNA molecule in the common in- 
testinal bacterium E. coli. Unlike human 
genes, which include millions of chem- 
ical “steps” along much larger DNA mol- 
ecules, this bacterial gene contains only 
199 full steps, each a pair of letters in 
the genetic code. Consisting of chem- 
icals called nucleotides, these letters 
make up words in the gene’s message 
—in this case, instructions to transfer 
the amino acid tyrosine to the cell's pro- 
tein-manufacturing centers. 

Duplicating the gene’s basic struc- 
ture, which had been determined ear- 
lier by British researchers, was extreme- 


"For his role in deciphering the genetic code 


GENE SYNTHESIZER KHORANA EXPLAINS HIS WORK AT M.I.T. BLACKBOARD 





ly tedious, trial-and-error work. Each 
scientist on Khorana’s team was as- 
signed to assemble 1)4 segments of DNA. 
This involved chemically linking one 
nucleotide to another, like beads of a 
necklace, until a chain ten to 12 nucle- 
otides long had been created. Eventually 
the team built up 40 segments, all of 
them single stranded. These had to be 
paired to form double-stranded DNA seg- 
ments that had to be connected end to 
end in proper sequence to duplicate the 
bacterial gene. In the course of their 
work, Khorana and his colleagues built 
not only the basic gene but the hitherto 
elusive start and stop signals at either 
end. When the synthetic gene was in- 
serted into an E. coli cell with the help 
of a carrier virus known as a bacter- 
iophage, it performed perfectly. 

Unlike other experiments in “genet- 
ic engineering” (TIME, July 19), Khora- 
na’s work apparently does not pose dan- 
gers. For one thing, the gene is 
assembled with control signals, which 
enables scientists to prevent runaway 
activity. Also, there is no attempt to pro- 
duce new gene combinations from dif- 
ferent organisms that could accidentally 
breed mutants against which humans or 
other life have no natural defenses. In- 
deed, some scientists see in gene syn- 
thesis enormous potential for good. It 
could, for example, eventually be used 
to replace defective genes in ailing hu- 
mans—in hemophiliacs, say. It may also 
bring new understanding—and possibly 
control—of cancer by explaining why 
the genes suddenly order the rampages 
of cell growth characteristic of the kill- 
er disease. 
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Sex and the Screwworm 


Hatched in open sores on cattle, 
their screw-shaped larvae can literally 
eat their way through a live steer. For 
years, they were a major scourge of the 
cattle country in the U.S, Southwest. It 
was not until the 1960s that screwworm 
flies were brought under control by a 
cunning form of biological warfare. Mil- 
lions of flies, bred in a factory in Mis- 
sion, Texas, were irradiated with ster- 
ilizing doses of gamma rays and released 
into the wild. When sterile males mat- 
ed with normal females, which make 
only one sexual contact during their two 
or three weeks of life, the unions pro- 
duced only infertile eggs—and the fly 
population and cattle losses dropped 
sharply. Now the number of infested 
cattle has begun to rise again, and three 
Texas scientists think they know one 
major reason why: the irradiated male 
flies are outperformed sexually by their 
normal counterparts 

Afternoon Heat. While probing 
differences between wild- and factory- 
bred flies, Zoologist Guy L. Bush and 
Biochemist G. Barrie Kitto of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, with Zoologist Ray- 
mond W. Neck of the Texas parks and 
wildlife department. found that the lar- 
vae were kept at an unnaturally con- 
stant, warm temperature, mainly to 
speed up growth. Also, young flies were 
unable to fly around much in their cag- 
es. Eventually, the researchers write in 
Science, a markedly different strain 
emerged. No longer as vigorous, the 
male does not become active until the 
heat of aflernoon, whereas his wild 
brethren are busy impregnating females 
from early morning until late afternoon, 
keeping the species alive and well. 

US. Department of Agriculture sci- 
entists concede that the Texas scientists 
could have a point, but insist that other 
factors are also at work in the new wave 
of cattle infestation: warm weather last 
winter and moist conditions this sum- 
mer have increased the birth rate of the 
fly; there are fewer ranch hands to check 
and treat cattle on the ranges; and a re- 
cent proliferation of Gulf Coast ear ticks 
has resulted in wounds on cattle that 
provide ideal hatching places for screw- 
worm larvae. In addition, some scien- 
usts speculate that because the factory 
males are smaller and differently col- 
ored, the wild females may be finding 
them less attractive. In any case, future 
factory-bred males may be more formi- 
dable sexual competitors. The Texas 
factory and a large new breeding plant 
formally opened last month under a joint 
U.S.-Mexican commission in Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez, Mexico, are now producing a 
more aggressive fly strain, tagged 009. 
Explains a commission spokesman: “He 
is a macho Mexican fly, and factory 
breeding should not dilute his sex drive.” 
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All the lawns you wished were yours 
probably had the same things in com- 
mon. Dark even color, 


smooth even growth. \ 
’ 


But lawns don’t just 
get this look. 
Somebody has 
to put it there, 
starting with 
the right seed. 

The right 
seed means 
the type you get. 
And the shape 
it’s in. And what 
else is in the 
package 
with it. So before 
you just go out > 
and ask for Al 3 
bluegrass, you ought to, . 
ask whether you're buying | 
seed that can even grow. 


Plump mature < 
grass seed that 
starts you off with 
a lawn with some 
fight to it. 


Every seed harvest brings in both the 
little immature seeds and the older 
plump fellows. The immature seeds are 
too weak to be worth much except for 
filling up the box. So what we do at 
Scotts is separate the big ones from the 
small. You get plump lively seeds and 
that starts you off with a lawn with 


some fight to it. D> 
Now for 4 D> — 
= Picture | 


bluegrass. The 


CRASS SEED MaxTUne 
Special seed mix- 

tures are available 

in the Washington, 

D.C. area. 


word alone doesn’t guarantee you very 
much. We’ve thrown out thousands of 
types of bluegrass. 
It took us 12 years to be 
sure of Scotts” Victa 
Kentucky bluegrass. 
That it would all 
come up the same 
dark green.(All Victa 
grass plants are 
identical.) And 
that it would resist 
diseases from rust 
to leaf spot to 
dollar spot so it 
wouldn’t up and die 
on you. We have 
a U.S. plant patent 
on Victa. 

And you also 
ought to know what 
you don’t get. There 

is no coarse “crop” in 

these premium seeds. Crop 

is.a group of maverick plants that 
fight good grass. They're bullies and 
about the only way to get them out of 
your lawn is with a shovel. They grow in 
most grass fields, so before we have seed 
to sell we see that the crop is taken out. 
It takes a lot of digging and some other 
work too. But we try to put a perfect 
lawn in every box. 

We put our Victa bluegrass in four 
mixtures and none of them is cheap. But 
the lawn you get will be the lawn you 
want, and if youjustdo whatitsayson am 
the box, it will get better and better. 

We're the Scotts people. 
is” We've been 
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HY = businesshere = 
mage =) in Marysville, 
Ohio, for 
100 years. 
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Seed so lively 
that this Kentucky 
bluegrass actually 
grows through plastic 
research cups. 
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‘Even if the cigarette tested 
had 60% more tar than MERIT, 
a significant majority of all 
smokers tested reported 
Enriched Flavor’ MERIT 
delivered more taste.’ 


—American Institute of Consumer Opinion. 





Extensive taste-testing shows ‘Enriched Flavor MERIT 
delivers more taste than higher tar brands. 





Less tar. Yet more taste. 

Thats the report on a 
remarkable new taste 
process called ‘Enriched 
Flavor. A way to pack 
extra flavor into tobacco 
without the usual corre- 
sponding increase in tar. 

You've been smoking 
“low tar, good taste” claims 
long enough. Now smoke 


The bottom line was 
conclusive: 

In a series of taste tests 
conducted for MERIT by 
the American Institute of 
Consumer Opinion* smokers 
from across the country 
judged MERIT to have more 
flavor than five leading 
low tar cigarette brands. 

Whats really startling- 
and of major importance the cigarette. MERIT. 
to all smokers—is that Unprecedented smoking 
MERIT has less tar than LOW TAR “ENRICHED FLAVOR auietaides at only 9 mg. tar. 
these five brands. 





*American Institute of Consumer Opir 


MERITand MERIT MENTHOL ss gtuy availabl 5 Gees rete 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1976 Philip Mo = fs Ric hm ead: Va 23261 


§ mg:"tar’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 












The Lefebvre Fever 


It could have been, scarcely a dec- 
ade ago, a pious Roman Catholic Mass, 
just the sort of loyal demonstration to 
gladden the heart of a Pope distressed 
by the faithlessness of the modern world 
The worshipers had come early to the 
auditorium in the northern French city 
of Lille; while a choir chanted medieval 
Latin hymns, the congregation quickly 
filled 5,700 seats and spilled out into the 
aisles. Then the celebrant of the Mass 
entered, a pink-cheeked, white-haired 
priest who moved solemnly up the aisle 
behind a quartet of acolytes bearing 
lighted candles 

But the words from the altar were 
anything but pious or loyal. Instead, the 
priest, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Marcel Lefebvre, 70, coolly denounced 
the Vatican for having entered an “‘adul- 
terous marriage” with “revolution and 
subversion.” As a result, charged the 
prelate, “The rite of Mass today is a bas- 
tard rite. The sacraments today are bas- 
tard sacraments. We want to have 
prayers like our ancestors. We want to 
keep the Catholic faith.” After an hour 
of such remonstrations, Lefebvre began 
the Mass in Latin, according to the four- 
century-old Tridentine rite, now super- 
seded and banned by Rome.* 

Despised Reforms. For Lefebvre 
and his followers, the new Mass pro- 
mulgated by Pope Paul in 1969 is a sym- 
bol of the changes embodied in the re- 
forms of the Second Vatican Council 

reforms that they despise. Among 
other objections, Lefebvre contends that 
the use of vernacular languages instead 
of Latin has broken down Catholic uni- 
ty. In addition to the Mass, Lefebvre de- 
mands a return to the “true Bible,” the 
Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome, instead of 
dangerous “ecumenical” versions. He 
excoriales progressive interpretations of 
church doctrine. “If I had done earlier 
what they teach priests in seminaries to 
do now, I would have been excommu- 
nicated,” he lamented in his sermon last 
week. “If I had taught then the cate- 
chisms they teach now, they would have 
called me a heretic.” 

Ironically, until recently the Vatican 
had long considered Lefebvre an exem- 
plary missionary and a pastoral pillar 
of the church. Born into a family of in- 
dustrialists near Lille, he was ordained 
in 1929 and spent 30 years in Africa, 
where he became Archbishop of Dakar 
But he had difficulty adjusting to the 
changes that swept Africa in the 1960s, 
when many colonies won independence, 
and he was transferred back to France 


*The rite takes its name from the Latin Triden- 
tum, for Trent, Italy, site of the 16th century coun- 
terreformation church council that authorized a 
newly uniform Mass ritual. It is the Tridentine 
rite that is forbidden, not Latin. The original ver- 
sion of the new rite, from which all vernacular ver- 
sions are translated, is. in fact, in Latin 
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After a brief stint as bishop 
of Tulle, he was appointed 
head of a missionary order, 
the Fathers of the Holy Spir- 
it. When the order's general 
assembly voted a series of 
reforms, Lefebvre resigned, 
charging that “democratiza- 
tion” of the church was the 
work of Satan. Six years ago 
he founded a seminary at 
Econe, Switzerland, dedicat- 
ed to the training of tradition- 
alist priests who would func- 
tion as though Vatican ITI had 
never taken place. 

Despite the Vatican's dis- 
approval and finally its order 
last year to dissolve the sem- 
inary, Lefebvre continued to 
operate it. His defiance came 
to a head this past June when 
Lefebvre, once again disre- 
garding Vatican orders, or- 
dained 13 priests and 13 sub- 
deacons. In July the Vatican 
announced that he was sus- 
pended a divinis, a sanction 
that bars him from saying 
Mass, administering the sac- 
raments and preaching. Dis- 
regarding the suspension, Le- 
febvre went ahead with the Lille Mass 
last week. 

As a bishop, Lefebvre possesses his 
authority in what Roman Catholics be- 
lieve to be apostolic succession from the 
original apostles; thus, his partisans 
might argue, he has the power to set up 
a church structure of his own. While 
some extreme traditionalists in Europe 
might welcome such a move, its appeal 
in the US. is doubtful. A number of 
priests in the US. still defiantly say the 
forbidden Tridentine Mass, but their 
bishops generally ignore them, content 
to remind Catholics that the Mass is il- 
licit. Some of these priestly recalcitrants 
might conceivably join a _ Lefebvre 
schism; at least one was at the Lille 
Mass. But the conservative Catholic 
press in the U.S. has warned readers that 
Lefebvre’s actions are wrong, and loy- 
ally backed Pope Paul 

Apart from the suspension, the Pope 
has treated Lefebvre with considerable 
restraint, even tenderness. In a poignant 
note in French, handwritten in Rome 
two weeks before the Lille Mass, the 
Pontiff addressed the erring bishop as 
“our venerated brother,” urged him to 
reconsider “the insupportable irregular- 
ity of your present position” and “break 
the illogical bonds which make you alien 
and hostile to the church.” The letter ap- 
parently affected the intransigent arch- 
bishop very little. Last week in Lille he 
told reporters that he did not feel at all 
isolated. “I am with 20 centuries of the 
church,” he declared confidently, “Il am 
with 20 centuries of heaven.” 


LEFEBVRE GIVING COMMUNION TO YOUNG ACOLYTE 


Candler’s Coup 


The top five theological libraries in 
the U.S. have for decades been within a 
day’s journey of one another—at Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Manhattan's 
Union Theological Seminary and Con- 
necticut’s Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. More recently Berkeley's Graduate 
Theological Union and the Chicago Di- 
vinity School have been correcting the 
imbalance in the West, but there has 
been no collection below the Mason- 
Dixon line to match the luster of those 
in the Northeast. Now that has changed 
Last week the final shipment of some 
220,000 volumes—nearly 4% shelf miles 
of books—from Hartford's superb col- 
lection went South, bound for the library 
of Candler School of Theology, part of 
Emory University in Atlanta. Added to 
Candler’s own library of some 117,000 
books of more recent vintage, the Hart- 
ford collection makes Candler’s one of 
the nation’s best 

Emory University paid $1,750,000 
for the collection, which Hartford de- 
cided to let go after it ceased training 
candidates for the ministry in 1972. The 
library was a stunning bargain; includ- 
ed are 1,239 individual writings by Mar- 
tin Luther, printed in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, a considerable collection of 
Puritan writings from colonial New 
England, scores of rare hymnals, and a 
broad collection of Asian and African 
materials—though not Hartford's pres- 
tigious Islamic collection, which it is 
keeping. Average cost per book: $8 
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Palming Off the Palmers 


Gentlemanly and discreet, with fac- 
es like silver teapots, the better art deal- 
ers and auctioneers around London's 
Bond Street have long maintained their 
immunity from the scandals of the art 
world. Circumspection is the motto, cou- 
pled with a standing policy—among 
members of the British Antique Deal- 
ers Association—to refund the price of 
any fake. Therefore, when the biggest 
art forgery scandal in years came to a 
head in London last fortnight, the em- 
barrassment was acute. Al a press con- 
ference, a rubicund, white-bearded 
cockney painter and restorer named 
Tom Keating, 59, revealed that over the 
past 25 years he had flooded the art mar- 






ENGLAND'S FORGER TOM KEATING WITH BOGUS 19TH CENTURY PAINTING 


among the most sought-after works in 
English romantic landscape painting. 
Palmer made some 80 Shoreham water- 
colors, oils and drawings; Keating made 
80 more—mainly by copying details of 
Palmers and cobbling them together. 
The first such “Palmer” was sold to a 
British museum by Colnaghi’s, a major 
Bond Street dealer, in 1965. In 1969 an- 
other “Palmer,” titled Sepham Barn, 
went at auction to the Leger Galleries 
for £9,400 ($22,560), a sum that stag- 
gered Keating and enabled him and his 
lover, Jane Kelly, the 23-year-old 
daughter of a retired British army ma- 
jor, to spend a year in the Canary Is- 
lands. Jane Kelly sold four “Palmers” 
to Leger Galleries, claiming they had 
been in her family’s estate in Ceylon. 


TOPIX 





He flooded the art market with 1,000 to 3,000 fakes. 


ket with anywhere from 1,000 to 3,000 
pastiches of the work of dead artists. 
ranging from 17th century Dutch to 
Constable to German expressionists. He 
was, Keating blithely admitted, “a ter- 
rible faker. Anyone who sees my work 
and thinks it genuine must be around 
the bend.” Moreover, Keating said, he 
did not mean his phonies to pass close 
tests: before setting to work he would 
scrawl “fake,” “Keating” or a suitable 
rude word on the blank canvas, in lead- 
based paint, which would show up under 
X rays. Nevertheless, many of the works 
ended up in leading galleries and auc- 
tion rooms, where, endowed with sig- 
natures and solid pedigrees, they were 
sold for even more solid prices. 

Nothing was to distress the trade 
more than Keating’s versions of the 
work of Samuel Palmer (1805-81), whose 
moonlit landscapes of Shoreham are 
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One of them, The Horse Chestnut Tree, 
went to Sotheby's in 1973 and was sold 
for £15,000 ($34,500), a record for 
Palmers, to a chocolate manufacturer in 
Hull. Sotheby’s still claims it has not 
been proved a Keating fake 

Gradually, suspicions began to 
hatch. More than four years ago, Leger 
Galleries had a visit from a leading 
Palmer specialist, Sir Karl Parker, who 
pronounced Sepham Barn a fake. When 
The Horse Chestnut Tree appeared in 
Sotheby’s, one of its former consultants, 
David Gould, wrote to Chairman Peter 
Wilson expressing doubts about it. But 
the scandal was finally exposed when 
Geraldine Norman, the London Times's 
auction-room correspondent, tracked 
Keating to his lonely cottage in Ded- 
ham. “I have so much contempt for the 
dealers who prostitute the art of gen- 
uine painters,” Keating announced, 


“that | was willing to sell them any old 
rubbish.” 

At the press conference, Keating 
spoke of nameless middlemen who 
turned up at his cottage to buy fakes for 
ten or 20 pounds, which, signed, turned 
up in galleries with fancy provenances. 
“Did you know it is an art trade prac- 
tice to sign paintings?” he charged. 
“There must be someone who goes 
round the galleries once a month called 
Jim the Penman.” 

After Keating stepped forward, the 
British Antique Dealers Association, 
somewhat shaken. appointed a special 
investigating committee. Keating, with 
no charges lodged against him, took off 
for Europe, where he plans to work on 
his memoirs with Geraldine Norman’s 
husband. 


The Snobbish Style 


It was not so long ago—a matter of 
20 years—that art nouveau was consid- 
ered a minor style, deservedly forgotten 
Those tendriled doorknobs and flowing 
pedestals, that panoply of rare materials 
(zebrawood, pate de verre, lapis lazuli, 
champleveé enamel), that air of hothouse 
elegance, glazed and nuanced—what 
did such things amount to but decora- 
tion? And what was decoration bul a 
sin against the purity of modern art? 

The life of art nouveau was short, 
about two decades; its climax was the 
turn of the century, in 1900. But in that 
brief time the look of Western capitals 
—and especially their bourgeois interi- 
ors—was utterly transformed by archi- 
tects led by Victor Horta and Hector 
Guimard, designer of the Paris Métro 
entrances; poster artists like Privat Live- 
mont and Alphonse Mucha; designers 
of jewelry like René Lalique: glassmak- 
ers and ceramists like Louis Comfort 
Tiffany, Emile Galle and Felix Bracque- 
mond. A new style of luxury art, the 
last great mannerism, had been found 
Because of a hostility to “applied” as 
against “high” art, and because Cézanne 
and the post-impressionists were its con- 
temporaries, art nouveau was long dis- 
missed by those who believed that cul- 
tural history is only or mainly written 
in paintings 

But history follows trade. The popu- 
larity of art nouveau, revived in the *60s, 
has provoked an enormous curiosity 
about the style. What was the taste of 
1900? Where did it originate? Was it, 
after all, as effete as we were told? No ex- 
hibition, now or in the near future, is 
likely to satisfy that curiosity better 
than “Art Nouveau: Belgium/ France,” 
which opened last week at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. Organized by both 
the Art Institute and the Institute for 
the Arts at Houston's Rice University 
(where it was shown last spring), it is a 
collective effort of numerous curators, 
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PLATE DESIGNED BY FELIX BRACQUEMOND 
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When you've got a Pace CB radio, 
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you've got the world by the ears. _ 





There are millions out there with their ears other guy's voice coming back just as clear. 


on waiting to talk to you Pace to Pace. To learn more, drop into a Pace place near 
And with a Pace CB two-way radio you've got you. The dealer will tell you just how economi- 
every bit of power the law allows. Power to cal and easy-to-install a Pace is. He'll help you 
cut through interference and “bleeders” choose the one that’s just right for you, too. 
from other channels. Ask him for the best-selling CB in the world. 
What's more, it's assembled with computer- He'll know which one you're talking about. 
ized circuitry and it’s 100% solid state, so it’s 

as trouble-free as a CB can be. 


It all adds up to your voice getting 


out there clearer and with 
less distortion, and the 


PACE TWO-WAY RADIO PRODUCTS 
BY PATHCOM, INC., HARBOR CITY, CA 90710 
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headed by Yvonne Brunhammer from 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. 
It contains more than 700 items by 
scores of artists—a brilliant array of ob- 
jects, most of which have never been on 
display in the US. 

“Symbolism is the thought of 1900,” 
Art Historian Victor Beyer suggests in 
the catalogue, “while art nouveau is its 
gesture, its spasm.” Even at this dis- 
tance, one can sense how liberating the 
gesture must have seemed: an escape 
from the thick, relentlessly overstuffed 
world of Second Empire Paris into an 
imagery of free movement and rhythmic 
arabesque. The art nouveau line—whip- 
like, airy, eddying back on itself—was 
common to high art as well. A good ex- 
ample is Gauguin’s portrait of the paint- 
er Roy, 1889, with its serpentine forms 
of background and hair (see color page) 

Dragonflies and Chic. Such ser- 
pentine curves had been discovered by 
the French in Japanese art: the first 
shops for japonaiserie had been set up 
in Paris in the 1870s. Moreover, the de- 
signers of the Belle Epoque seized on the 
reverence for ephemeral nature in Jap- 
anese art, importing a fresh iconography 
of fugitive things: mist, shivering grass- 
es, winding shoots, morning glories and 
insects. Nowhere is their passion for the 
impalpable better expressed than in the 
dragonfly lamp, each wing vibrating 
with red and amber glass, designed for 
Tiffany by Clara Driscoll around 1900 

In a sense, art nouveau invented fe- 
male chic in the popular arts. Not since 
the 16th century mannerists had there 
been such a plethora of delicately icy 
women as now appeared on that new 
form, the advertising poster. Mucha, a 
Czech émigré who became Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s court artist, and followers like 
Privat Livemont helped change the sex- 
ual prototypes of the 19th century be- 
fore they launched a million psychedelic 
posters in the late 20th. 

But Alphonse Mucha was a sculp- 
tor too, and nothing in this show epit- 


omizes the art nouveau vision (or fan- 
tasy) of woman better than a bust he 
designed around 1899 for a Parisian jew- 
eler. This astonishing object, whose form 
shifts like water in the twining reflec- 
tions of silver flesh and gold hair, is per- 
versely liturgical—a parody (done, one 
should recall, for a public whose cultur- 
al background was still Catholic) of me- 
dieval head reliquaries. The image, how- 
ever, is not a saint or a magdalen but 
that sibylline bitch of the fin-de-siécle 
imagination, the Fatal Woman, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci—enigmatic as a 
sphinx, cruelly indifferent as a Byzan- 
tine empress, wearing the features of the 
Divine Sarah and the aggressive glitter 
of a vintage Cadillac fender 

It reminds one how fused by the cur- 
rent of high artificiality the aesthetic and 
sexual fancies of the time were apt to 
be. Every Parisian male wanted to pos- 
sess Cléo de Mérode, Liane de Pougy 
and their thespian sisters—the “great 
horizontals.” But they were also votive 
objets de culte, focuses of sexual snob- 
bery. In a like way, the most rarefied 
work of the art nouveau crafismen was 
not accessible to a wide public. As the 
style spread through the decorative arts 
—furniture making, inlay, bookbinding, 
jewelry, glass—too much labor and fine 
material were devoured by it. It was, in 
very essence, elitist: the stylish style. But 
as Brunhammer rightly exclaims in the 
catalogue, “Thanks be for the snobisme 
that broke through the barriers between 
the arts and gave us such a profusion of 
fine works!” As it is in Proust, snobbery 
is often the essential subject of art nou- 
veau. There is plenty of costly jewelry 
made today; but what modern design by 
Bulgari or Tiffany does not look gross 
or commonplace beside a piece like La- 
lique’s swan pendant of 1898? In those 
cool, exquisite loops and featherings of 
enamel one sees a vanished sensibility 
distanced, calm, perfectly judged, and 
soon to be destroyed by the tensions of 
a new century. Robert Hughes 
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Divorced. Diana Rigg, 37, sultry, 
auburn-haired British actress of televi- 
sion’s The Avengers, Broadway and Lon- 
don’s West End; and Israeli Artist Me- 
nachem Gueffen, 45; after a two-year 
separation; in London 

. 

Died. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 75, foun- 
der and longtime director of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University and past president of the 
American Sociological Association: of 
cancer; in Manhattan. Lazarsfeld got his 
Ph.D. in mathematics from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and when he came to 
the US. in 1933, devoted himself to ap- 
plying that discipline to sociology, psy- 
chology and market research. A pioneer 
in researching the effects of mass com- 
munication, he systematically studied, 
along with Frank Stanton, later pres- 
ident of CBS, the radio-listening habits 
of Americans in the °30s and ‘40s. Mod- 
ern voter-projection methods grew out 
of his original studies of election behav- 
ior. For 29 years a professor at Colum- 
bia, Lazarsfeld was a lively and influ- 
ential teacher who molded many of 
today’s leading sociologists. 

. 

Died. Benjamin M. McKelway, 80, 
editor of the Washington Star (1946-63): 
of kidney failure; in Washington, D.C 
A soft-spoken North Carolinian, Mc- 
Kelway joined the Star as a reporter in 
1921. As its editor he was a champion 
of civil rights, including the right of Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents to vote. In 
1957 he became the first non-publisher 
to be elected president of the Associ- 
ated Press 

a 

Died. Mark Vishniak, 93, author 
and TIME’s longtime Sovietologist 
(1946-58); in Manhattan. A law profes- 
sor in Moscow, Vishniak was five times 
arrested by Czar Nicholas I] as an ar- 
dent Socialist Revolutionary. In 1917 he 
helped draw up the electoral laws for 
the provisional government headed by 
Alexander Kerensky and, as Vishniak 
later wrote, served in “the only freely 
elected Parliament in the history of Rus- 
sia,” which lasted just twelve hours be- 
fore it was dissolved by Lenin. Escap- 
ing from the Bolsheviks, Vishniak fled 
to Paris and, after the beginning of 
World War II, to the U.S. In the course 
of his long career, Vishniak published 
22 books and numerous articles in Rus- 
sian, French and English 


we 

Died. Luther A. Weigle, 95, dean of 
the Yale Divinity School (1928-49); in 
New Haven, Conn. He was chairman 
of the committee that wrote the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible (1938- 
52), using new translations of ancient 
texts and updating the King James Ver- 
sion to modern usage (‘‘mortify” became 
“put to death”) 
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On to the Ball 


With its graceful stone buildings set 
among the rolling, wooded hillsides of 
Maryland’s hunt country, Goucher Col- 
lege has long been an exclusive school 
for women. This summer, however, it 
has been the training-camp home of the 
National Football League's most aggres- 
sive social climbers, the Baltimore Colts 
Last season the Colts were football's 
Cinderella, bouncing from two wins and 
twelve losses in 1974 to the champion- 
ship of the American Football Confer- 
ence’s Eastern Division and a spot in 
the 1975 play-offs. They were beaten by 
the Pittsburgh Steelers in the first play- 
off round, but this year the Colts hope 
to stay at the dance past midnight. With 
a solid defense and an offense led by 
Quarterback Bert Jones—considered by 
many to be the best young passer in the 
pro ranks—they might well succeed. 

That the Colts were ready for the 
race to the Super Bowl was obvious from 
the first day of training, when every 
member of the squad reported to Gou- 
cher with a signed contract. Thus the 
Colts began practice with no holdouts 
and no distractions—the only N.F.L, 
team to do so in an era of free agents 
and player unrest. While the players 
went through drills under muggy Mary- 
land skies, the emphasis was on honing 
a club that would be young enough—av- 
erage age: 25—to contend for years. 

Duck Hunting. Jones, beginning his 
fourth year in the pros, is now a seasoned 
gridiron thinker, as well as an accurate 
passer, who was once described as “foot- 
ball’s Sandy Koufax.” Last year he rated 
fourth among N.F.L. quarterbacks in to- 
tal offense, leading the league in quarter- 
back rushing with 321 yds. He complet- 
ed 59% of his passes, breaking the Colts’ 
record held by Johnny Unitas. Jones, 25, 
has but one eccentricity: growing a 
beard during the season—not to shave it 
off for the cameras a la Namath, but to 
camouflage his face for duck hunting in 
the Chesapeake marshes. 

The Colts’ offensive line is anchored 
by All-Pro Tackle George Kunz and 
Center Ken Mendenhall, and flanked 
by stylish Tight End Raymond Chester 
and ebullient Wide Receiver Glenn 
(Shake-'n-Bake) Doughty. Running 
Back Lydell Mitchell is the team’s most 
effective runner; Roosevelt Leaks, at 
fullback, will attempt to fill the Colts’ 
weakest offensive slot 

On defense, the Colts’ front four is 
largely unknown to fans, but not to op- 
posing quarterbacks. Pittsburgh's fear- 
some front four has the rep, but it was 
the Colts’ “Sack Pack” that led the 
league in dumping passers last season 
Defensive Tackles Joe Ehrmann and 
Mike Barnes and Ends John Dutton and 
Fred Cook have played together long 
enough—two years—to know one an- 





TEVE DEAL 


COLTS QUARTERBACK BERT JONES 
Out of the artichoke. 


other's instincts thoroughly. The result 
is the kind of fluid, unified play that op- 
posing linemen find hard to break up. 
The same cohesive style marks the line- 
backers and secondary. 

The 1976 Colts resemble the 1971 
Miami Dolphins and the 1968 Minne- 
sota Vikings—all sound, young clubs 
with rosters of largely unheralded col- 
legians on the brink of Super Bowl sea- 
sons. The similarities are not surprising, 
since the same man, Joe Thomas, built 
all three teams. Thomas, 55, is vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Colts, 
a job he engineered for himself by talk- 
ing Owner Robert Irsay into buying the 
club for him to run. A onetime assis- 
tant coach, Thomas’ reputation for find- 
ing football talent was so established 
that he was the first person hired by the 
expansion Vikings and, later, the Dol- 
phins. He is pro football's master build- 
er,a craftsman of the draft and the trade, 
the man who picked Fran Tarkenton 
when scrambling quarterbacks were an 
apostasy in the N.F.L., and who traded 
for Paul Warfield when he was suppos- 
edly Cleveland’s only untradable play- 
er. He refers to his system as the “ar- 
tichoke method.” Says Thomas: “You 
build from the inside. At the core are 
the tender young rookies, the ones you 
get in the draft. You build under the vet- 
erans, and then you keep peeling them 
off, like the leaves of an artichoke, until 
you're down to the heart.” 

Swept Clean. The peeling in Bal- 
timore was painful. When Thomas came 
in 1972, the team was only one year past 
a Super Bow! title, but already aging and 
on the way down. One by one, veterans 
like Unitas, Tom Matte and John Mack- 
ey were benched, then traded. His 
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BALTIMORE'S MASTER BUILDER JOE THOMAS TURNS A SHARP EYE ON THE FIELD BELOW 
Using unheralded collegians and the “Artichoke Method” to win championships. 


broom swept clean: only six of the 40 vet- 
erans on the squad were with Baltimore 
before Thomas arrived. 

Not all of Thomas’ plans for rebuild- 
ing the Colts have worked out. One big 
catch that got away this year was Larry 
Csonka. He had played for Thomas at 
Miami, and could have been the answer 
to Baltimore's shortage of size and ex- 
perience in the fullback position. Cson- 
ka talked with his old boss briefly when 
he became a free agent last March, but 
later signed with the New York Giants. 
The problem, says Thomas unhappily, 
was Csonka’s demand for a guaranteed, 
no-cut contract. “I just don’t give any- 
one that,” he explains. “It’s not fair to 
our players who have sweated for us dur- 
ing a season. I'd rather have a happy 
club than one rich guy.” 

The Colts belong to the A.F.C.’s 
Eastern Division, one of the league's 
strongest, since it includes Miami, Buf- 
falo and New England. In addition, the 
Colts must play Cincinnati, Dallas and 
St. Louis, all of whom earned playoff 
berths last year. A lackluster exhibition 
season worries Thomas, since the Colts 
must get off to a good start if they are 
to survive the first five games of the sea- 
son. The Colts open with a bout with 
the New England Patriots next week, 
followed in quick succession by other 
tough games with Dallas and Miami 
But football's canniest handicappers are 
boldly putting their money on the Colts 
Baltimore, which never saw the light of 
the tube last year until the play-offs, is 
scheduled for five nationally televised 
games this season. As befits Cinderella 


A Wedge for Wagering 


There is one in every office: the guy 
with the shoebox and slips of paper who 
organizes the football betting pool. His 
species could be about to become ex- 
tinct in Delaware, however, where the 
first legalized betting on professional 
football games began last week. Like 
many other states, Delaware is strapped 
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for funds and has turned to state-run 
sports gambling as a new source of rev- 
enue. But unlike other states, which have 
limited matters to local horse tracks, 
punters in Delaware are being invited 
to put their money on fellows in shoul- 
der pads running up and down gridirons 
all over the nation. 

The National Football League is 
outraged at the halfback-horse equation 
implied in the Delaware plan, and wor- 
ries that legalized gambling might 
spread and lead to scandal. The league 
went to federal court to stop the pool, 
but lost the first round of its suit. The 
N.F.L.’s concern about fixes is real and 
ils policing of the game is aggressive. A 
full-time staff of investigators monitors 
coaches and players, and the league is 
quick to act when it scents potential 
trouble; witness the celebrated suspen- 
sion of Paul Hornung for wagering on 
games and the order that Joe Namath 
sell his interest in a restaurant frequent- 
ed by betting types. legal gambling on 
pro football is already massive, of course 
polls have indicated that 31 million 
Americans wager some $15 billion an- 
nually on the outcome of N.F.L. games 
But the N.F.L. argues that any wager- 
ing, legal or not, carries a potential of 
trouble. Says League Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle: “The world knows no less ra- 
tional person than a losing bettor.” 

Delaware's system is modeled on 
horse racing's familiar parimutuel pool 
method, Bettors may buy into two week- 
ly pools, called “Football Bonus” and 
“Touchdown.” The Bonus requires pick- 
ing winners outright in cither seven or 
14 N.F.L. games; in Touchdown, fans 
must hit the point spread correctly as 
well as predict the outcome of any three, 
four or five games. It will cost $20 to 
bet on the Football Bonus and $10 on 
Touchdown. The payoffs, which will be 
announced on Tuesdays following the 
weekend games, will amount to 45% of 
the total pool. At race tracks, by con- 
trast, about 80% of the handle is re- 
turned to bettors as winnings 
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Sunrise Sweepstakes 


Barely a year ago, Jane Pauley was 
a second-string newsreader for a local 
TV station in Indianapolis, This week 
she goes on the air as the favored final- 
ist in network television’s most compre- 
hensive talent hunt—well, since NBC 
went looking for a man to co-host the 
Today show with Barbara Walters in 
1974. This time, the network is hunting 
for someone to replace Walters, who 
next month starts her $1 million-a-year 
job on ABC's Evening News 

The sunrise sweepstakes began last 
May after Walters announced her 
change of venue. NBC Vice Presidents 
Richard Fischer and Robert Mulhol- 
land screened some 150 tapes of local 
and network newswomen. Since July a 
dozen candidates have been brought to 
New York for interviews or live audi- 
tions, and three have reached the finals 
Pauley, 25, who anchors the 5 o'clock 
news On NBC's Chicago affiliate; Con- 
sumer Expert Betty Furness, 60, who 





TODAY SHOW'S NEW HOST TOM BROKAW 
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FRONTRUNNERS: CORRESPONDENT MACKIN... 
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took the job provisionally when Walters 
left and completed her tryout last Fri- 
day: and Cassie Mackin, 38, a crack NBC 
Washington correspondent. After Mac- 
kin’s final audition next week, NBC will 
poll 2,000 selected viewers in eight cit- 
ies on their preference, and network ex- 
eculives expect to crown Walters’ suc- 
cessor by Oct. 4—oddly enough, the day 
Walters makes her bow on ABC 

Second Fiddle. In fact, NBC already 
has a successor to Walters, Tom Brokaw, 
36, who took over last week as prime 
host of Today after three years on the 
White House beat. His new leading lady, 
whoever she turns out to be, will play 
second fiddle. “The uneasy alliance be- 
tween our co-hosts did not help the 
show,” says Today's new executive pro- 
ducer, Paul Friedman, 31. “We're get- 
ting back to a single person in charge.” 

That is not all that is changing at To- 
day. The set is being redesigned (“Some- 
thing more comfortable, less formal and 
sterile,” says Producer Friedman), and 
the show’s sometimes clunky script vir- 
tually thrown out in favor of ad libbing 
Jim Hartz, Walters’ intelligent, bland 
co-host, will hit the road to find Charles 
Kuralt-ish features. Interviews will be 
shorter, and a battery of specialists (on 
science, health, sports, travel, consumer 
affairs) will be brought in. Says Fried- 
man: “If we can’t be spontaneous, we're 
in trouble.” 

Today, which since 1952 has been a 
gusher for NBC (annual revenues: as high 
as $22 million), is already in trouble. The 
show’s audience is down 31% from 1973 
Even so, Today still has twice the au- 
dience of either the sobersides CBS 
Morning News or ABC's fluffy Good 
Morning, America, But the ABC pro- 
gram, co-hosted by actors and spiced 
with gossip, has been stealing Today 
viewers, particularly younger ones. To- 
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day's new spontaneity is designed to win 
them back. Consequently, NBC’s search 
could end with Pauley. The honey- 
blonde from Indianapolis is young, 
poised and primly attractive. Viewer 
mail is running in her favor, and she 
even speaks like Barbara Walters. 


The verdict, however, rests with 
Dick Wald, NBC Chairman Julian 
Goodman and President Herbert 


Schlosser, and that jury is still out. “If 
Miss *X’ walks in tomorrow, we might 
consider her,” cautions an NBC execu- 
tive. Quite so. During the 1974 talent 
hunt, Brokaw was the odds-on favorite, 
followed by other household names. The 
winner that time: Jim Hartz, almost-no 
one’s first choice 


The Horrible Herb Show 


The White House telephone opera- 
tor was frantic. “Some guy on TV in 
Philadelphia,” she said, had just told an- 
gry consumers to phone complaints di- 
rectly to the President, and the switch- 
board was jammed. The guy was 
Herbert S. Denenberg, 46, lawyer, au- 
thor (seven books), former college pro- 
fessor, hell-raising former Pennsylvania 
insurance commissioner (TIME, July 10, 
1972), and currently one of the funniest, 
roughest consumer-affairs reporters ever 
to read fine print on a label 

Since he began his evening-news 
spots on Philadelphia’s WCAU-TV 16 
months ago (after losing a 1974 bid for 
the Democratic U.S. Senate nomina- 
tion), Denenberg has flayed the mak- 
ers of more than 150 products, from 
sedatives to sugarless gum. Horrible 
Herb, as he is known among his vic- 
tims, spices his vitriol with humor. One 
recent broadcast: “I make sure I get 
my exercise, get enough rest, and eat 
healthy food. So I don't need Geritol,” 

Denenberg is not merely a reporter; 
he sometimes adds action to excoriation 
When he noticed that the antidote on 
the labels of all wood-alcohol products 
was medically unsound and possibly fa- 
tal, he filed a successful petition with 
the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion for new labeling regulations. Two 
weeks ago Denenberg petitioned the 
commission to order all U.S. poison la- 
bels—some 50,000—rewritten 

Denenberg is one of at least 50 TV 
consumer reporters in the U.S. They are 
a new and embattled breed. John Stos- 
sel of New York City’s WCBS-TV faces 
$25 million worth of lawsuits, and Ori- 
en Reed, Denenberg’s counterpart at 
KYW-TV in Philadelphia, says she has 
lost count of the actions filed against her 
But Herb Denenberg? He has provoked 
not a single lawsuit. Not a single ad- 
vertiser has threatened to cancel 

One reason is that Denenberg and 
his unpaid staff (three student interns 
and his wife Naomi) check and recheck 
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& Electronics 


We’re helping 
the whole world 
pull itself together. 


Microwave—that’s our dish. 

We're at work all over the 
world. Through microwave 
systems, we've strengthened 
communications in eighty- 
four countries. 
Phone calls, TV programs 
and data can be beamed 
from tower to tower over 
long distances. It isn’t 
necessary to stretch tele- 

phone cables across 

mountains, rivers, seas 
and deserts. 
More and more countries 
are Communicating with each 
other through microwave. 

So when somebody says, 
“It’s a small world,” you can 
be sure microwave had some- 
thing to do with it. 
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CONSUMER REPORTER DENENBERG 
“| don't need Geritol.” 


every word in his scripts. Moreover, his 
legal, academic and government expe- 
rience puts him on equal footing with 
many company lawyers. Says he: “I 
know my neck is on the line.” 

Denenberg has a couple of product 
defects: a nasal twang and a face that 
could stop a utility rate hike. “I don’t 
use makeup,” he sighs. “I discovered I 
looked worse wearing it.” Still, Denen- 
berg outran Walter Cronkite in a 1973 
Pennsylvania poll on trustworthy pub- 
lic figures. Some colleagues suggest the 
scourge is using TV as a launching pad 
for another shot at public office. Denen- 
berg admits, “I would like to have more 
resources.” 

For now consumerism dominates his 
life: in his spare hours, he writes a week- 
ly column for the Philadelphia Bulletin 
and is working on a book on health care. 
Says he: “My greatest satisfaction is 
keeping some kid from drinking poison 
or making some Government agency do 
what it’s supposed to do. For relaxation 
I go out and read food labels.” 


The Silent Four 


Their final appeal denied by the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court, four Fresno Bee 
newsmen last week became the largest 
group of U.S. journalists to be jailed for 
a single story. The Fresno four—Man- 
aging Editor George F. Gruner, former 
City Editor James H. Bort Jr., and Re- 
porters William K. Patterson and Joe 
Rosato—will not be released until they 
tell how they obtained secret grand jury 
testimony quoted in a 1975 story about 
local corruption, or until a judge be- 
comes convinced they cannot be forced 
to talk. Before the four entered a coun- 
ty prison farm at Caruthers late last 
week, they vowed never to betray their 
sources. Said Editor Gruner: “We are de- 
fending one of our basic freedoms.” 
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NEWSWATCH/THOMAS GRIFFITH 


THE PRESS 


You Have to Be Neutral to Ask the Questions 


Considering the animus that still ex- 
ists toward the press, it is surprising how 
universal is the agreement that in the 
forthcoming debates, Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter should be cross-ques- 
tioned by those paragons of impartiality, 
journalists. In more paranoid times, an- 
chor men were accused of covertly lib- 
eral inflection, and the rise of David 
Brinkley’s eyebrows came under partic- 
ular suspicion. John Chancellor once 
locked himself in his bathroom and tried 
to read a piece of copy before the mir- 
ror in ways that would give it different 
slants. He says he never finished the ex- 
periment because each time he broke 
up laughing. 

Network anchor men—men of vast 
influence but little power—are ideal 
moderators. Their job has evolved curi- 
ously. Ambitious people lust after it. To 
be an anchor man is to be sought after 
by hostesses and courted with wary def- 
erence by politicians; to cause a stir in 
restaurants; to be highly visible and 
highly paid. The nice-guy qualities need- 
ed—a pleasing presence, articulate 
spontaneity, neutral manner—seem eas- 
ily imitable but are not, Each year local 
television stations clone platoons of 
handsomely competent news readers, 
some of whom are expensively promot- 
ed to the big time but do not make it. 
They do all right as long as they just 
read, but when forced to describe an 
event at length themselves, they prove 
uninteresting because their minds are 
uninteresting; in interviews, they lack 
the knowledge or the dexterity to cross- 
examine. 

The skilled anchor man does not pa- 
laver, as time-filling radio broadcasters 
used to, but rarely does he say anything 
memorable either. His talent is to roll 
out endless spools of language that in- 
form but do not rile. It is a strange, self- 
limiting role for garrulous, confident 
men. Opinionated candor must be held 
in check; the impartiality that a writer 
achieves painfully at his typewriter has 
to emerge instantly, toothpaste-clean, 
from the anchor man or commentator. 

. 

Self-restraint is a must in television 
interviewing also. Mike Wallace began 
as a hard-edged, on-camera prosecutor, 
but has since developed an effective 
backhand—a disarming, disbelieving 
smile when confronted with obviously 
unpersuasive answers. The thoughtful 
Edwin Newman is so self-effacing that 
at times he seems to be turning away 
from the camera. Barbara Walters of- 
ten offers a quickstep apology for ask- 
ing a sharp question, then zeroes right 
in. Bill Moyers is a moralizer whose im- 
ponderable “big” questions sometimes 
drive his hapless subjects to embarrass- 
ingly hasty profundities. But all of these 


interviewers know that their job is to 
draw out a person. It is not, as in the 
quite different Firing Line assignment 
of the agile William F. Buckley Jr., to de- 
bate as an equal. 

Television’s neutrality is a little less 
than it seems. As Paul H. Weaver points 
out, television tends to condescend to 
politicians. This may be because “neu- 
trality” permits a commentator a great 
many negative remarks about politi- 
cians hungry for office, aiming their 
speeches at some bloc, making a poor 
showing or taking desperate measures. 
But neutrality bars a commentator from 
saying bluntly “That was a brilliant 
speech,” “I agree with him,” or “Heact- 
ed courageously.” 


. 

Some of Washington's best print 
journalists—Peter Lisagor, David S. 
Broder, Hugh Sidey and Elizabeth Drew 
—who appear often on TV panels, also 
understand televised neutrality. They 
too should do well in the upcoming quar- 
tet of Ford-Carter and Dole-Mondale 
debates. Earlier this year, when the 
League of Women Voters televised dis- 
cussions among the scramble of Dem- 
ocratic contenders, a different kind of 
questioner presided, Hoping to avoid the 
journalist's presumed superficiality, the 
league turned instead to specialists in 
such subjects as energy, foreign affairs, 
welfare and economics. They did not 
work out well. Some were too self-con- 
scious, professorially superior and down- 
right argumentative, rejecting a candi- 
date’s argument scornfully as if they 
were grading an undergraduate’s exam 
paper. 

Press questioners know better how 
to ask the brief, pertinent question, then 
get out of the way. But they would all 
be well advised to come equipped, as 
Lawrence Spivak dourly used to do ev- 
ery Sunday on Meet the Press, with index 
cards to quote from whenever the can- 
didate says something that contradicts 
an earlier stand. 

The debates should provide fine 
spectator sport: valuable for the chance 
to judge the candidate’s character by his 
demeanor under pressure. But very lit- 
tle real news may emerge. Having cam- 
paigned all year, neither Ford nor Car- 
ter is apt to be surprised by an 
unexpected question. Both will be 
briefed and crammed; both are unfazed 
at repeating by rote positions previously 
taken. The likeliest result of such an 
equal facing-off, as it was in the 1960 
Kennedy-Nixon debates, is to make the 
argument of inexperience suddenly lose 
much of its force. 

A careful, neutral television com- 
mentator would not make that flat a pre- 
diction. It might not work out that way 
this time, he would say. 
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American Whoppers 


NOW PLAYING AT CANTERBURY 
by VANCE BOURJAILY 
518 pages. Dial. $10. 


Like a number of his contemporaries 
Norman Mailer, Gore Vidal, Irwin 
Shaw and John Horne Burns—Vance 
Bourjaily salvaged a good first novel (The 
End of My Life) out of the rubble of 
World War Il. Critics spotted him 
among this cadre of new novelists, who 
became part of the curriculum for an 
American literary renaissance. The 
smart writers paid no attention. Neither 
life nor art traipses after textbooks, and 
the Mailers and Vidals went their sep- 
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NOVELIST VANCE BOURJAILY ON A VISIT TO NEW YORK CITY 
The world’s fastest Jeep and a pack of man-eating cats. 


arate ways. But Bourjaily, now 54, has 
never escaped the stigma of premature 
recognition. On the appearance of each 
of his next five novels, he was cuffed for 
failing to live up to a promise that oth- 
ers had made for him 

Jolly Read. Smal! wonder then that 
Vow Playing ai Canterbury seems de- 
signed to stun the carpers into silence 
The novel's considerable heft and the tit- 
ular allusion to Chaucer are signs that 
High Seriousness Is about to be com- 
mitted. Bourjaily’s publisher has pitched 
in with a prepublication hype apparent- 


ly keyed to the Second Coming (“one of 


the most important books Dial will ever 
publish the major work by a major 
American novelist’). Such hoopla not 
only raises expectations that Moby- Dick 
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would have trouble satisfying. but it also 
obscures the nicest thing about Bourjai- 
ly’s novel. It is not the obligatory cul- 
tural headstone for this year: it is a gen- 
erally jolly read 

The Chaucer of The 
Tales appears only in the author's pur- 
loined formula: toss some interesting 
strangers together and stir. The plot is 
launched by English Professor Rigby 
Short, whose opera libretto, $4000, is 
about to be performed at a large Mid- 
western university. The locale resembles 
the University of lowa, where Bourjaily 
has been associated with the writers 
workshop for the past 16 years. (In 1969 
an opera for which he wrote the libret- 
0, $4000, was staged there.) The nov- 


Canterbury 





el’s cast is composed of a gaggle of grad- 
uate students, some local singers and 
several professionals from the outside 
An esteemed Japanese conductor ap- 
pears on the scene, along with a wise- 
cracking director from Philadelphia 
What happens, Short is asked, when 
such a diverse group comes together? 
His answer: “They tell lies 

So they do. splendidly. There is the 
yarn about the innocent temptress from 
Biloxi, Miss., and the odd revenge she 
takes on the man who steals her away 
That one is topped by the tale of the fast- 
est Jeep in the world and a deadly race 
in the Mexican foothills. A graduate stu- 
dent contributes a chiller about a pack 
of man-eating cats in his home town 

When they are not swapping whop- 


pers and case histories, the members of 
the troupe couple and uncouple in scenes 
that manage to be both erotic and clin- 
ically detached. Jealousies arise: a small 
epidemic of paranoia breaks out as 
opening night approaches. Linking all 
this motion and emotion is the produc- 
tion itself—the constant grind of re 
hearsals, the inexorable piling up of bits 
and pieces into something with the po- 
tential for magic 

Pleasant Dreams. Bourjaily re- 
counts these nervous preparations with 
the expertise of one who has been 
through them. Unfortunately, he also in- 
cludes the whole libretto of $4000. Since 
he wrote it. his fondness for the piece is 
forgivable. But his tearjerker about a 
Southern construction crew does not 
sing on the page. Bourjaily lovingly de- 
scribes the eventual performance as a 
smash success; yel it is impossible to 
imagine how a “solid, bass boom” of a 
voice could save the line: “I'll see you in 
the morning, Buster. Pleasant dreams 

In addition, Bourjaily does not al- 
ways sense when his powers of inven 
tion are flagging. Some of the interpo- 
lated tales are simply dull. Others are 
tricked out with bad mannerisms. One 
limps along in rhymed couplets. Anoth- 
er makes extensive—and pointless—use 
of comic-strip balloons filled with dia- 
logue. A young black performer talks 
and thinks in a free-associating patois 
lifted and badly fumbled from Finne- 
gans Wake 

Fortunately, Bourjaily has chosen a 
framework loose and capacious enough 
to absorb the bad with the good. And 
his virtues have never been on better dis- 
play. He can capture American speech 
and cage it on the page without loss of vi- 
tality, His sympathies are generous, his 
descriptions of the nation’s heartland 
landscapes throb with passion. Because 
its parts are greater than the sum of its 
whole, Now Playing at Canterbury will 
disappoint those who are still searching 
for that Loch Ness monster of the lit- 
erary swim, the Great American Novel 
No matter. It should be accepted grate- 
fully for what it is: a minor piece. flawed 
but undeniably alive Paul Gray 


Ground Zero 


THE LIGHT AT THE CENTER: CONTEXT AND 
PRETEXT OF MODERN MYSTICISM 

by AGEHANANDA BHARAT 

254 pages. Ross-Erikson. $11.95. 


Let your fingers do the walking and 
these days they stumble at almost every 
step over yoga parlors, tai chi ranches 
Scientology centers, Subud temples 
Sufi congregations. TM ashrams, Hare 
Krishna missions, Zen monasteries, as- 
trology academies and tarot prophets 
The flyways from East to West are dense 
with flocks of migratory swamis who 
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Do you know what happens if 
youre Lanier Business Products 
and you've got competitors 
named IBM, Dictaphone and 
Norelco? 

What happens is that when 
your salesmen go out on cold calls, 
they keep getting the ultimate 
put-down—“What’s a Lanier?” 

So Lanier, with a line of 
quality dictating machines and a 
limited budget, needed a whole 
lot from its advertising. It needed 
to build identity in the market. 
And then increase its share of 
market. 


The Agency Recommendation. 

Lanier’s advertising agency, 
Marsteller, recommended 
network radio. 

Network radio, because of its 
enormous reach, frequency and 
impact at minimal cost. 

And drive-time network 
radio, because it reaches great 
numbers of Lanier prospects— 
executives, purchasing agents 
and like that. 

And Suller & Meara in 
drive-time network radio, because 
humor—with an effective sales 
message—gets high recall, and 








Stiller & Meara are two of the 
funniest people around. 
What happened? 


Oh Yeah, Lanier! 


“Job accomplished,” says 
Wes Cantrell, Lanier’s Executive 
Vice President for Marketing. 
“When we go out and make 
calls now, an amazing number 
of people know the Lanier 
name. They say, ‘Oh yeah, 
Lanier’ And our business has 
gone up.” 

Now it seems to us that 
many companies— perhaps 
yours?—can profit from the 
Lanier experience in today’s 
competitive bind. 

Maybe that’s why the likes 
of National Bank Americard, 
Airborne Freight, the 
Allis Chalmers Corporation, 
ITW, Western Union and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company are using radio so 
extensively today. 

Yeah, radio. 


THE CBS RADIO 
NETWORK i) 


Bring Us Your Problem. 








While 
Alma 
Mater 


Burns. 


In the September Atlantic 
Monthly, former Bennington 
College President Gail Thain 
Parker blasts away at the 
“incestuous viciousness” 
within the ranks of acade 
mia. Her fire is devastating 
College faculty in particular 

are accused of 
being little better 
than squabbling 
lobbyists more 
interested in 
self-preservation than in the 
dispensation of knowledge 
A bombshell of an article 
with frightening implications 

Also in the September 
Atlantic: A Fatal Slaying of 
the Very Worst Kind by 
Edwin Newman, an under- 
standably understated piece 
of wisdom on redundancy 
by a leading critic of oral 
America. Plus Why Yalies 
Can't Write by Richard Todd 
and Lo, The Poor Animals! 
by James Fallows 


The September 


tlantic 


On Newsstands Now 
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AUTHOR AGEHANANDA BHARATI 
A bazaar of the bizarre. 


come bearing wisdom and go lugging 
gold. A bazaar of the bizarre if ever there 
was one, and its most exotic merchan- 
dise, the pearl beyond price, is some- 
thing known as brahmacaryam, sama- 
dhi, marafat or, in plain English, the 
mystical experience 

It is an experience so rare that few 
are qualified to distinguish the false from 
the genuine article. What has long been 
needed is a global Bureau of Mystical 
Standards, or at least an impartial Spir- 
itual Assayer who ts thoroughly trained 
in both Eastern and Western traditions 
and values. The right man may now 
have turned up. Son of a Hindu father 
and a German mother, Agehananda 
Bharati grew up in between-wars Vien- 
na, studied in Indian monasteries, and 
then took degrees in anthropology and 
philosophy at the University of Wash- 
ington. He is now chairman of the de- 
partment of anthropology at Syracuse 
University 

Personal Encounter. In Jhe Light 
at the Center: Context and Pretext of 
Modern Mysticism, Bharati unscrews 
the inscrutable with the precision tools 
of language, philosophy and behavioral 
science. He lets incensed air out of inflat- 
ed spiritual traditions and reputations on 
both sides of the world. He scoffs at the 
counterculture’s notion of the mystical 
experience as a category of paranormal 
phenomena, and he disagrees with theo- 
logians who equate mysticism with a 
personal encounter with the deity. The 
only way to understand a mystical expe 
rience, says Bharati, is to have one 

“Tasteless like distilled water 
zero content of a cognitive sort I was 
the universe moving in itself... no long- 
er quite human. . . somehow divine’ —in 
describing his own six mystical expe- 
riences. Bharati manipulates the vague 





traditional formulas. He also confirms 
that the “zero-experience,” as he calls 
it, may be accompanied by feelings of 
unspeakable ecstasy. But then he springs 
a heresy: “Fasting, prayer, drugs, self- 
mortification, fornication, standing on 
his head, grace, listening to Tristan and 
Isolde unabridged three times in a row 

for a mystic, whatever leads to the 
zero-ex perience is good.” 

Spiritual Exercises. Howls of re- 
ligious outrage may also greet Bharati’s 
description of the mystical personality 
Conventional wisdom in most tradi- 
tions, says Bharati, assumes that a man 
who has looked into the eye of God must 
be a saint or a sage. Rubbish, he re- 
plies. “The zero-experience cannot gen- 
erate sainthood lor] wisdom any 
more than orgasm can generate good cit- 
izenship. .. The mystic who was a stink- 
er before he had the zero-experience re 
mains a stinker after the experience 
By way of illustration, Bharati describes 
a mystic named Trailinga who threw 
stones at approaching visitors. The au- 
thor also quotes an all too revealing con- 
versation between Ramakrishna, the 
most celebrated mystic of this century, 
and a swami called Vivekananda 

R.» What do you really think of 
me? 

V.; You are the incarnation of the 
divine 

R. (nodding enthusiastically): You 
have truly understood me 

Bharati also jostles some halos in his 
discussion of mystical procedures. The 
swamis like to pretend they can snap 
into samadhi whenever they want, but 
Bharati says it just is not so. “No de- 
termined set of actions, no planning for 
mysticism, guarantees its occurrence 
But surely yoga and meditation help? 
Brusquely, the author crumples yet an- 
other cherished Occidental illusion. In 
the finest Indian monasteries, postulants 
are taught that there is “no causal re 
lationship” between spiritual exercises 
and the mystical culmination. At least 
half of all mystical experiences come un 
summoned. Then why bother to do the 
exercises? Bharati’s guru had one of 
those exasperating Oriental answers 
that answer nothing and everything 
“Some plow the fields, some go to war 
some to exercises.” 

The Christian mystic. in Bharati’s 
opinion, has major problems. Christ 
made statements ("I and the Father are 
one’; “Ye are Gods”) that seem to im- 
ply a mystical identity of God and man 
but official dualistic Christianity posits 
an infinite gulf between the two. That 
gulf may be bridged by God's grace, but 
even then the mystic cannot be God. Fu 
sion is heresy. Lacking God's grace, the 
Christian mystic must wait for it in an 
anguish known as accidia or “the dark 
night of the soul.” But even when grace 
is given, as Bharati reads the situation 
the Christian mystic must dissemble his 
experience through a series of tricky 
theological mirrors. He is a sacred mav 
erick who goes straight to the boss over 
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Now there's a dependable way to get great coffee in your 
office. Coffee that costs just pennies per cup 

It's Cory Coffee Service 

Cory offers fine, restaurant-quality coffee. In conve 
nient, pre-measured packages. And we deliver it when 
you need it. Nobody likes to run out of coffee. And with 
Cory—you won't 

We also furnish professional brewing equipment 
Installed and maintained free. It's built with the same 
quality and dependability that have earned us respect in 
hotels and restaurants for the past 40 years. And we can 
provide just the right equipment for big offices or not-so 
big offices 

Cory provides everything you need for great. drip- 
brewed coffee. Sugar, non-dairy creamer. filters, and 
Cory’s own blend of premium coffee. Plus the Cory ser 
vice that has made us a leader in office coffee 





And you can add all the extras to make coffee ser- 
vice more complete. Tea, soups, hot cocoa. Cups and 
Stirrers, too. 

To find out how you can start the day with great 
coffee, call (312) 439-9105. Or mail this coupon for 
additional information 
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| Cory Coffee Services 

Department E v 
3200 W. Peterson Avenue CORY 
Chicago, Illinois 60659 ‘ 
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Come fly with CP Air 
to Europe or the Orient. 
For a refreshing change. 





On our beautiful orange jets, we'll 
treat you to international cuisine 
Real china and silverware. And 
genuine hospitality A touch of 
class at 30,000 feet. That's our 
specialty. And its made us 
famous around the world 


Enjoy beautiful orange CP Air 
service from Vancouver to the Orient 
Or from Toronto to Europe. And 
taste the difference 


Our 747s fly nonstop from 
Toronto to Amsterdam, then 
on to Rome. And from 

ee Vancouver to Tokyo 
as then on to Hong Kong 
We call it SuperOrange 
service. because super it Is 


For more beautiful orange details. call your 
ax 


travel agent or CP Air The time is ripe 


Canadian Pacific 


Orange is Beautiful Jets Serving 5 Continents. 
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the heads of middle management, and 
clerical bureaucrats are usually looking 
to clip his wings 
Well aware that the people who run 
the world are seldom unworldly, Bhar- 
ati predicts a “criminal period for mys- 
ticism.” By promoting “supreme auton- 
omy” in its devotees, it can “alienate 
. mind and body” from the service of 
the social order. Bharati estimates that 
if mysticism continues to enlarge its fol- 
lowing at the current rate, meditating 
hermits will crowd the caves and holy 
men with begging bowls will clutter the 
nation’s streets 
At that point, Bharati suspects, 
“some pattern of legal action will en- 
sue.” Police will round up saints as well 
as bums; the lotus may become an il- 
legal position. Radical as he is, the au- 
thor feels some sympathy for the law- 
and-order position. Mysticism is a good 
thing, in his opinion, for those who can 
handle it, but he fears that mass infia- 
tion of the transcendental could bring 
on an epidemic of “cosmic insanity.” He 
wisely advises the unwary neophyte to 
look carefully before he leaps into the 
abyss of being Brad Darrach 


Fangs 


A FEAST OF SNAKES 
by HARRY CREWS 
177 pages. Atheneum. $7.95. 


Flannery O'Connor, the late short- 
story master from Georgia, once noted 
that “any fiction that comes out of the 
South is going to be considered gro- 
tesque by the Northern critic, unless it 
is grotesque, in which case it is going 
to be considered realistic.” At the time 
—the ‘50s—il was a convenient arrange- 
ment: regionalism provided neat cat- 
egories for prides and prejudices. But 
the postwar boundaries could not hold 


ARNE 





NOVELIST HARRY CREWS 
Maiming without malice. 
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| William Goldman is the author of ‘Marathon Man; 
| ‘Boys and Girls Together’ and ‘Butch Cassidy 
| and the Sundance Kid 


Like everything he writes, his new novel is touched with 


- 
i 
fon 
aes 


besides being a bestselling nov- 
elist, is a superb screenwriter 
(All the President’s Men, A 
Bridge Too Far). But he’s never 
written anything more thrilling 
or suspenseful than this new 
novel. 

MAGIC is the story of Corky 
Withers, the quintessential 98- 
pound weakling. Corky is the 


kind of guy 
who got into 
correspond- 
ence with 
Charles Atlas; 
the kind who 
went out for 
football and went straight to the 
hospital. But Corky was good 
at something: card tricks. Un- 
fortunately, not that many peo- 
ple were crazy about card 
tricks. So Corky added a twist 
to his act. 

The twist gets Corky on Mike 

Douglas, Dinah Shore, the 
Carson show, and into one of 





the most frightening psycho- 
logical dilemmas that has ever 
kept you awake at night. It will 
get him onto bestseller lists, too, 
and intod the movies—with a 
script by William Goldman, 
whose writing is touched with 
magic. 

A LITERARY GUILD SELEC- 
TION (1) TO BE A MAJOR MO- 
TION PICTURE FROM JOSEPH 
Si Lees 1) $7.95 AT BOOK- 
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Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation, And in many cases it gives 
hours from 
itching and pain in such tissues 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 





prompt relief for 


while it gently relieved such pa 
also helped reduce swelling of 
tissues. 


Preparation H®. No 
needed for Preparation H. In oin 
or suppository form. 


rectal 








It's a gift to know what to give for a birthday 


anniversary, graduation or any special occasion 
Most things are either expensive, unsuitable 
fattening. But not TIME. It enlarges the mind 
not the midriff. It fits all ages. sizes and sexes 
And it’s as economical a gift as you could find 

To order, use the card bound into this issue 
Or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois call 
800-972-8302) 


or 





















What if the guy who has 
“one for the road” 

is your airline pilot? 
Find out in the 


THE 


a novel 


There's never 
been another 
airport novel 
like this one. 
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“edge-of-your-seat”’ story 
*=: by Robert P. Davis 
-a novel “worthy of 

| Arthur [Airport] 
Hailey at his best” 


—P ublishers Weekly 


' PILOT 


by Robert P. Davis 


wit Liam MORROW 
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Suddenly, it seemed, everybody was 
writing about his relatives as if they 
were not only grotesque but absurdly, 
even proudly grotesque 

Georgia-born Harry Crews has 
pushed this proposition about as far as 
it can go. In such short novels as Ka- 
rate Is a Thing of the Spirit, The Hawk 
Is Dying and Car (in which a man eats 
a car), Crews customized gothic clichés 
into literary hot-rods, A Feast of Snakes 
is his most outlandish vehicle to date 
Set in Mystic. Ga.. site of an annual rat- 
tlesnake hunt. the book gathers its at- 
mosphere from the frenzies and violence 
associated with religious primilivism 

In Mystic. even the high school foot 
ball team is Known as the Rattlers. Joe 
Lon Mackey. once one of the team’s 
great running backs, now lives in a trail- 
er with his pregnant wife and two kids 
His days of glory behind him. he sells 
whisky to the locals while his daddy 
trains fighting dogs and his mad sister 
watches TV round the clock. It is a world 


in which boredom and brutality are 
kinds of celebration, where “men were 
maimed without malice. sometimes 


often even—in friendship 

The maimings—athletic, psycholog- 
ical and sexual—occur without letup 
Their culmination is the madness and 
chaos of the rattlesnake hunt itself, with 
the implication that the ancient, once 
powerful symbol of the snake has been 
so trivialized it no longer has the ca- 
pacity to heal. As tn past novels, Crews 
gets carried away with his own wildly 
fertile imagination and verbal gifts. His 
new book is full of brilliant descriptions 
and characters attempting to kick and 
gouge their way through some back 
door to salvation. The problem is that 
there is too little distinction between 
the truly grotesque and the gratuitously 
bizarre R.Z. Sheppard 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Trinity, Uris ( 
2—Dolores, Susann (2) 
3—The Lonely Lady, Robbins (3 
4—Touch Not the Cat, Stewart (4 
5—The Deep, Benchley (5 
6—Crowned Heads, Tryon (6 
7—Ordinary People, Guest (8 
8—A Stranger in the Mirror, 

Sheldon (10 
9—Agent in Place, Macinnes 
O—A God Against the Gods, Drury 


NONFICTION 

1—Passages, Sheehy (1) 

2—The Final Days, Woodward & 
Bernstein (2) 

3—A Man Called Intrepid, 
Stevenson (3) 

4—World of Our Fathers, Howe (4 

5—A Year of Beauty and Health, 
Beverly & Vidal Sassoon (6 

6—Scoundrel Time, Hellman (5 

7—Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (8 
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9—The Rockefellers, Collier & 
Horowitz (10) 
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The pride of Japan 
is at home in America. 


More Americans use a Kubota than any other tractor in 
its class. Surprising, isn’t it, that a Japanese tractor should 
be one of the largest sellers for American gardens, truck 
farms, golf courses, commercial and industrial uses. It’s 
not so surprising, though, when you realize that Kubota 
is one of the world’s leading tractor makers and the big- 
gest manufacturer of diesel engines in Asia. 


What we offered in America was honest value-for-money. 


Until the hard-working orange Kubotas came along, the 
customer either had to buy more tractor than he needed 
or settle for less tractor than he wanted. We changed all 
that with a broad line of 12 to 30 hp, two- and four-wheel 


drive diesel tractors made in the world’s largest and techno- 


logically most advanced tractor manufacturing and assembly 
plant. They filled the gap and were exactly right for the 


job. We marketed them through more than 600 dealers, 


and supported them with nationwide parts. implements 
and service network. 

Finding what the public wants and needs, and then 
supplying it is typical of the way we do business all over 
the globe. It’s not surprising, then, that we've grown to be 
a world leader in such basic industries as: water supply 
and irrigation systems; casting technology and products; 
farm, industrial and construction equipment: environ- 
mental controls and housing supplies. 

We like to think a major ingredient of that success is 
that we've brought to each market — along with an 86-year 
reputation for customer satisfaction—some 
old Yankee ingenuity. 

KUBOTA TRACTOR CORPORATION 


300 W. CAROB ST., COMPTON, CA 90220, (213) 537-2531 
WRITE FOR A FULL-COLOR KUBOTA TRACTOR BROCHURE. 
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Imported Variety 


Late summer is slack time, and the- 
aters have to scrounge for new movies. 
That may be part of it. But a quick sur- 
vey of three recent films from abroad 
also suggests that the revolutions in the 
European cinema of the early ’60s have 
subsided, the changes they brought have 
become standardized, and film makers 
on the Continent have forsaken enter- 
prise for convention. 

COUSIN, COUSINE, much honored in 
France, is one of those overbearingly 
blithe sexual comedies that stirred the 
New Wave directors to rebellion. The 
movie confuses fecklessness with charm, 
trips so lightly that it never settles down 
to anything telling. Gallic comedies like 


Meanwhile, the family is in some 
distress: Ludovic’s wife threatens sui- 
cide; Marthe’s husband, jealous, even de- 
sists from his own love affairs to bring 
her to heel. Although Director Jean- 
Charles Tacchella manages some tell- 
ing glimpses of family life, Cousin, Cou- 
sine becomes a sort of bourgeois anti- 
bourgeois parody. At its worst moments 
the movie looks like a musical without 
songs. Characters glide about, acting as 
if they are about to burst into song. 

Another French movie, THE CLOCK- 
MAKER, is more sober but similarly 
slight. Philippe Noiret, a worthy actor 
with the wistful, befuddled expression of 
an alpine rescue dog, appears as a wid- 
owed father whose son has collaborated 
in the killing of a factory foreman. The 





MARIE-CHRISTINE BARRAULT & VICTOR LANOUX RUB-A-DUBBING IN COUSIN, COUSINE 
Clobbering each other with cuteness in a musical without songs. 


Cousin, Cousine are animated by a cer- 
tain earthbound volatility of spirit and 
depend on a willingness to believe that 
sensuality can come in an array of sizes 
and shades, all pastel. 

Two cousins by marriage, Marthe 
(attractively played by Marie-Christine 
Barrault) and Ludovic (Victor Lanoux), 
strike up a love affair that is, at first, res- 
olutely platonic. The family thinks the 
couple is carrying on: fine, let them think 
whatever they want. After a while, how- 
ever, Marthe and Ludovic agree that 
they are bearing the burden of suspi- 
cion without reaping any of the bene- 
fits. So they have at it with the sort of 
manufactured high spirits that could be 
bottled and labeled “Whimsical Aban- 
don.” They check into a hotel for a quick 
afternoon rendezvous, lose track of time 
and spend the rest of the day together, 
making love and painting silly designs 
over each other’s bodies. They practi- 
cally clobber each other with cuteness. 
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son is on the run with his partner in 
crime, who is also his girl friend. These 
two are not even glimpsed until late in 
the film, where they reveal themselves to 
be casual about the killing, past the point 
of indifference. Pop is not a figure of con- 
siderable passion either, and The Clock- 
maker concerns the tentative, ironic rec- 
onciliation between father and son, who 
are finally united by their moral blank- 
ness. It is a parched, parochial movie. 
Noiret also shows up in MY FRIENDS, 
a film begun by the witty, raucous Pietro 
Germi (Divorce—lItalian Style), who col- 
laborated on the script but died after 
hardly a week of filming in 1974, at the 
age of 60. Mario Monicelli (Big Deal on 
Madonna Street) completed the movie, 
which, unfortunately, does little credit to 
anyone. My Friends concerns the infre- 
quently amusing forays of a group of five 
stalwarts (Noiret, Ugo Tognazzi, Ga- 
stone Moshin, Duilio Del Prete, Adolfo 
Celi) who break out of their convention- 





al, half-failing lives to have a little fun. 
This usually involves playing practical 
jokes—such as slapping in sequence the 
faces of passengers leaning out the win- 
dows of a departing train—and acting in 
general like sailors on their first shore 
leave. The audience is meant to feel 
compassion for these arrested adoles- 
cents, but also to laugh at their pranks 
—that is, to be critics and accomplices 
at once. If such a feat were possible, 
these fellows do not justify making the 
effort. Jay Cocks 


Indian Giver 


THE RETURN OF A MAN CALLED HORSE 
Directed by IRVIN KERSHNER 
Screenplay by JACK DE WITT 


When last glimpsed six years ago in 
A Man Called Horse, Sir John Morgan 
(Richard Harris) had become an honor- 
ary blood brother to a tribe of Sioux. The 
operative word here is blood. Morgan, 
an English lord on tour of the U.S. in the 
early 19th century, was captured by the 
Indians and treated as a slave. He 
proved his mettle and finally became 
one of the tribe by enduring all manner 
of tests and initiation rites, including a 
ceremony in which he was strung up by 
his pectorals. Manhood through pain 
and all that. The Sioux apparently set 
great store by such things. 

Set Pieces. So does Sir John, for 
when first encountered in this skillful if 
silly sequel, he is languishing in his man- 
or house back in Merrie Olde, yearning 
for the great plains and the ennobling 
wisdom of the red man. Also, presum- 
ably, his pectorals have not had a good 
workout since he returned home. So 
Morgan journeys back to America and 
goes out West, where he discovers his 
tribesmen in a sorry state, chased off 
their modest preserves by a bunch of 
scurvy trappers. Morgan sets about 
helping the Indians vanquish their 
oppressors. 

The new movie, which is at least an 
improvement on the original, serves as a 
good example of what a talented direc- 
tor can do with intractable material. 
Irvin Kershner, who is known for such 
pocket dramas as The Hoodlum Priest 
and Loving, is working for the first time 
on a large scale. With the excellent as- 
sistance of Cameraman Owen Roizman 
(The Exorcist), he brings off some fine set 
pieces: a buffalo hunt, the sacking of a 
fort. The movie is too glib about Indian 
spirituality to be good, too self-conscious 
about being on the Indians’ side to be 
wholly convincing. The Return of a Man 
Called Horse is no more deeply Indian 
than the old Boy Scout ceremony of the 
Order of the Arrow. Kershner, at least, 
endures his own trial and proves his met- 
tle by keeping the movie from seeming 
entirely ridiculous. IC. 
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What a way to begin. 
My nosedive down “Beginners Slope”... 
all those jokes at our reception... 
but we had a good time in spite of it all. i 
And that’s how these last nine years ‘ 
seem to me. Yes, plenty of hard times, 
struggles to really get to know each other, 
often three jobs between the two of us... j 
but through it all, you and I have had a good time. Together. 4 
So now you'll understand the reason for this 
eternity ring. It’s saying, Hey, would you marry me 
all over again? . | 
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Of all menthols: 


Carlton 





is 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 





































































tar mg./ nicotine mg / 

cigarette cigarette 
Brand P Non-Filter 27 ; 17 
Brand C Non-Filter 24 1.5 
Brand W is 19 1g Carlton hn» 
Brand S Menthol ___19 1.30 Co = | 
Brand S Menthol 100 19 1.2 Menthol Wor = 
Brand W 100 18 i204 i MENTHO, & 
Brand M 18 2 mg. ar = 
Brand K Menthol 17 13 ; 
Brand M Box 17 1.0 
Brand K 16 10 

® 
Other cigarettes that call 
r _16 ” 
themselves low in “tar 

farmg / nicotine mg / 

cigarette cigaretie 
Brand D 15 1.0 
Brand P Box 14 08 
Brand D Menthol 14 1.0 
Brand M Lights 13 08 a S 
Brand W Lights 13 09 
Brand K Milds Menthol! 13 08 Cariton 
Brand T Mentho! 1 0.7 
Brand T 11 06 Filter 
Brand V Menthol 11 08 ti 2 mg. tar 
Brand V 1 0.7 
Carlton Filter *2 0.2 
Cariton Menthol 4 "0.1 
Carlton 70 "41 *0.1 


(lowest of all brands) 
*Av per cigarette by FTC method 


No wonder Carlton is the fastest growing of the top 25 brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Menthol: 1 mg. “tat”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; Filter: 2 mg, “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine; 
Carlton 70's: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





